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HE time of the singing of 
LA?) birds has come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our 
ent The old year has 

past away and this bright 
season is the morning of its resur- 
rection. List, fora moment to the 
mumuring of the streams as they 
skip on joyfully! Watch the pear- 
ly bells which dance upon their brow 


all sparkling and bright. Look above 
and view the thousand birds on gay 


Wing, singing so merrily, welcoming 


the dawn of Spring, and chanting 
a lay as a requiem for the departure 
of winter. 

But ’tis not alone the murmur of 
fountains or the song of birds, and 
the perfume of flowers that makes 
- this season so delightful, 


But something stealing on the ear 
And borne along by zephyts clear, 
Sweet sounds that birds could never 
know, 
Like angel whispers soft and low— 
There's music in the Spring.” 


Melody resounds through the groves, 
‘the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork, day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge.” From hill to hill 
and along the vales, the glad an- 
thems of praise are echoed. Earth 
seems to hold a jubilee. The world 
is becoming beautiful again. The 
almanac makes the year to begin on 
the first of January, when his locks 


- are white with the frosts of age, his 


limbs palsied, and the death-damps 
gathering upon his brow. He lies 
down and dies, and the winds sigh 
mournfully through the _ leafless 
branches of the forest, as the clouds 
wrap around him his snowy winding 


sheet. But had I made the calandar 


the year should have died away 


among the song of birds and the 
scent of roses, nor breathed its last 
amid the cold storms and wild winds 
of winter; it should have past away 
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swiftly, joyously with the murmur 


of fountains, the music of soft breezes, 
and the breath of the earth-born yet 
heaven-scented flowers, as nature ever 
beautiful and true, opens the new 
year when ‘‘the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land,” and swelling buds 
and tiny wild flowers welcome its ad- 
vent. When Spring comes boun- 
ding over the earth, the eye is charm- 
ed with sights not less strange than 
beautiful. She breathes o’er the ice- 
bound rivulet, and its waters flow 
afresh; frost and snow retreat from 
her advancing foot-steps; the things 
of earth appear and germinate; and 
with mingled joy and wonder we be- 
hold the budding of the leaf. Through 
the decaying leaves which last year's 
winds, scattered upon the hill-sides, 
and by the edges of the brooks, deli- 
cate spiing-beauties lift their heads 
and smile. ‘The blue-eyed violet, so 
much admired by Poets, and rendered 
more attractive as having been the 
emblematic flower of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, covers the earthin places, 
which indeed resembles the robe of 
royalty; and in the depths of the 
dim old forest, exquisite mosses which 


have kept a memory of summer's 


greenness through all the frosts of 
winter, take to their very hearts the 
strong sunbeams that reach their cool 
recesses, and reflect their warmth in 


renewed freshness and a livelier green. 
- Beauty and abounding !ile meet us at 


every step. ‘Lhe young muiden tosses 


her curls, leaning from the breezy 


lalcony; the fairy child comes back 
from the wood-land with her lap full 
of fresh, bright blossoms; the hoary- 


headed grandsire sits in the parlor 


where the sunshine falls; the youth 


[ April, 


rejoices in his strength and pride, for 
all lifeto him is now a spring-time 


and bird and breeze and bee haye 


gathered to hymn the praises of “Qn, 
father” in the grand old temples of 
the greenwood. The eye cannot Ip 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing, nor are the other senses with. 
out their appropriate and most eXquis- 
ite delights. 

We sympathize with the child jy 
the little German tale, who went out 
into the greenwood, and “wherever 
he went the tender moss pressed his 
little feet, the delicate grass embra- 


ced his knees, the flowers kissed his 


hands, and even the branches stroked 
his cheeks with a kind and refreshing 
touch, and the high trees threw their 


fragrant shade aronnd him. There 


was no end to his delight. The lit: 
tle birds warbled and sang, and flut- — 
tered and hopped about; the delicate 
wood flowers gave out their beanty 
and their odors; and every sweet 
sound, took a sweet odor by the hant 
and thus walked through the open 
door of the chi'd’s heart and helda 
joyous nuptial dance therein. But 
the nightengale and the lily of the 
valley led the dance, for the nighten- 
gale sang of nought but love, anil 
the lily nreathed of nought but inne- 
cence: and he was the bride-groom 
and she was the bride, And the 
nightengale was never weary of re- 
peating the same thing a thonsant 
times over, for the spring of love 
Which gushed fom h*s heart was ever 
new and the lily bowed her head bash- 
fully that no one might see her glow: 
ing heart. And yet the one liveth so 
entirely in the other that no one could 
see whether the notes of the nighten- 
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ale were floating lilies, or the lilies 
visible notes falling like dew-drops 
from the nightengale’s throat. The 
child’s heart was full of joy even to 
the brim. He sat himself down and 
he almost thought he should like to 
take root there, and live foreveramong 
the sweet plants and flowers, and so 
become a true sharer in all their gen- 
tle pleasures.” Oh the beauties and 
melodies of spring! who shall de_ 
scribe them? Behold the lilies of 
the field! how beautiful! how lovely 
they are! “they toil not neither do 
they spin and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ Nature is always, beautiful; 
her forests, mountains, lakes and 
rivers, rarely fail to charm the eye 
and appeal warmly to the mind and 
heart, to awaken us to a fuller sense 
of the existence of a benevolent and 
all-creative power. But doubly at- 
tractive does she become in the joy- 
ousness of this glad season, when 
everything is robed is freshness and 
and beauty, teeming with life, and 


vocal with song; and the soul with 
unwonted freedom, goes forth to hold 
communion through his works with 
the Creator of the Universe, and feels 
the blessedness of such communion. 
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“Tis not in temples made with hands 
The great Creator dwells, | 

But on the mountain-top he stands, 
And in the lowly dells; 

The cloud capp’d spire that points on high 

May draw the lightning from the sky; 
But ’tis the humble, modest flower, 

That bows in meekness to his power, 
And in turn for favors given, 

It breathes in fragrance back to heaven,” 
Beautiful and holy is this glad 

new year, this blessed sping-time! 

and cold and inanimate indeed must 

be the heart that does not open to its 


‘sweet, hopeful and purifying influ- 


ences. CELESTIA, 
ATHENZUM, Columbia Tenn. 


THE LOVE OF STRIFE. 


I never love those salamanders 
that are never well but when they are 
in the fire of contention. I will rath- 
er suffer a thousand wrongs than of- 
fer one. I will rather suffer a hun- 
dred than inflict one. I will suffer 
many ere I will complain of one, and 
endeavor to right it by contending. 
] have ever found that to strive with 
my superior is furious; with my 
equal, doubtful; with my enferior, 
sordid and base; with any, full of 
unquietness.— Bishop Hall. 
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WOULD go and; marry Old 
Joe, the Irish miller, that 
I would, rather than stay sin- 
gle,’ said Emma Walton, 
glancing contemptuously at her 


sister, who sat at her writing desk, 


quietly folding a letter, which was to 
be sent off by the evening mail, 
you are over thirty now” con- 
tinued Kmma, ‘‘and it is high time 
you were married and out of the 
way. Ican’t see what you are wait- 
ing for. Charley Manvers is as good 
an offer as you’ll ever get, and its 
the last one you'll have I’m think- 
ing so you had better burn that letter 
and marry Mr. Manvers. He is a 
simpleton its true, but he has enough 
money to support you, and that is 
all that’s needed in this world; and 
as to his being a little dissipated, 
that’s nothing. I wouldn’t marry 
one of your long-faced christians, 
you had better take Charley, now 
mark what I say, you had better do 
it, you know we are poor—and what 
will become of you! a poor old maid 
with nothing to live on? You need 
not come to me then with your old 
maidish ways, asking for a home, I 
hate old maids, and wouldn’t have 
one about me for millions; so mind 
what I say, and don’t come to me 
for help. My husband will have 
something else to do, I guess, thin 
supporting old maids.”’ | 


Marion, or, Che Old Waid, 


[ Original. | 


An expression of pain passed over 
her sweet face, but in the next mo- 
ment Marion smiled sweetly and asked 
archly, ‘‘and who is your husband 
to be Emma. I want to know 
whom I am to call brother.” 

Emma tossed her head scornfully 
as she answered, ‘‘O I reckon I can 
find somebody to have me after 
awhile, at all events I don’t mean to 
be an old maid like you, I hate old 
maids.” And the wilful girl walked 
out of the room, slamming the door 
violently leaving Marion _look- 
ing dreamily at the unsealed letter 
in her hand, and thinking of the long, 
loveless future that lay before her. 
She thought of the days to come 
when she would be old and poor, ~ 
v.ith no one to befriend her, and her 
resolution almost failed her. She 
was half resolved to burn the letter 
and accept Mr. Manvers; he had 
money, and could give her a heme, 
and she would not be poor and lone- 
ly then;—but she did not love him. 
she did not even like him; how coul 
she call him her husband—unedt- 
cated, irreligious, and unrefined as he 
was, all her better feelings revolted 
at the thought, and she sealed the 
letter with a firmer hand, saying 
softly to herself 


“Tt is but duty, 
An God can change the bitterest load 
Into a flower of perfect beauty.” 


And Marion remembered a time 12 
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the long ago when her heart was 
fled with one image, and when one 
voice and one smile was more to her 
thanall the world. She remembered 
how he loved her, and she remem- 
pered that he was lying with his 
face covered from earth’s sunshine 
forever, and almost unknown to her- 
self, she kept that dead image in 
her bosom as something dearer than 
And so Ma- 
rion was contented and happy, a!- 
though she knew she had rejected 
her last offer; and after once making 
her choice she looked forward un- 
flincingly to the hard cold life she 
had accepted. 

Marion and Emma were the only 
children of a widowed lady, Mrs. 
Walton. She had seen better days, 
but her husband’s extravagance, and 
her own, had reduced them almost to 
poverty, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that she could keep her lit- 
tle property together. She was anx- 
ious that her daughters should mar- 
ry, and did everything in her power 
to get them off, but she had worked 
in vain, for Marion would not marry, 
and Emma, dress and flirt and talk 
as she would, the young men would 
not propose, and she was about on 
the eve of despair when the quiet lit- 
tle village of Ballsville was thrown 
into great extitement by the arrival 
of a Mr. Langsford, who intro- 
duced himself to the simple vil- 


lagers as a lawyer of wealth and in- 
fluence, from a distant city. _Ele- 
gant in manners and looks he soon 
Won the hearts of all the village girls, 
but he seemed to care for none but 
Emma Walton, and before six 
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weeks had passed, he had proposed, 
and was of course accepted. 

Marion was greatly astonished and 
shocked when she heard of her sis- 
ter’s engagement, and begged her to 
revoke her sentence and wait awhile 
that she might learn something 
about Mr. Langsford; but Emma 
treated her advice with scorn, calling 
her a meddling old maid, who wasn’t 
happy herself and didn’t wish any 
one else to be so. Marion heard her 
bitter words silently, but she was 
distressed to see Emma going for- 
ward so blindly, and turning her 
mild eyes to Emma, said: 

‘“‘T don’t care what you say of me, 
my sister, but have you reflected on 
the step you are about to take: its — 
vast importance, its responsibility? 
You know nothing of Mr. Langsford’s 
character, he may not be a good man, 
he may drink, and if so, how dread- 
ful your fate will be. 

Emma pushed up her pretty mouth 
contemptuously, and telling Marion 
she would go out of her sight until 
she grew less quarrelsome, she threw 
on her bonnet, and ran gaily out of 
the room. 

Mrs. Walton, far from opposing 


Emma’s marriage with the distin- 


guished looking stranger, was anx- 
ious that the ceremony should take 
place as soon as possible, and with a 
heavy heart Marion saw preparations 
going on for her sister's wedding. 
It was a beautiful night in June, 
when Emma, arrayed in her bridal 
robes stood before the man of God, 
and heard her betrothed vow to love 
and cherish her until death, and she 


was happy. But Marion was full 


of fears for her beautiful sister, and 
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moved about among the gay revel- 
ers like one in a sad dream, and more 
than one said she was grieving be- 
cause it was fot her own bridal; but 
Marion only smiled, and sail that 
she was contented with her lot; and 
she was, and she wished in her heart 
that Einma hed chosen it, instead of 
the one she was about to assume. 

The morning after the wedding 
Mr. Langsford started with Emma 
for his northern home. She sheila 
few tears as she bade farewell to the 
friends and home of her early child- 
hood; but her tears melted away in 
smiles of trinmpl as her handsome 
husband handed her to her seat in 
his elegant carriage, and ere she was 
out of sight of her old home she had 
forgotten the sad eyes she had left 
behind her, and thought only of the 
present and the beantiful future that 
was spreading out so glaringly be- 
fore her. 

It was night when the happy pair 
reached their home in the city of R. 
and Emma was startled at the mag- 
nificence that surrounded her on every 
side, and she smiled exultingly, say- 


ing, ‘‘all this is»mine, and J shall» 


never feel want or dependence as 
long as long as I live. Poor Ma- 
rion, how foolish she was in her 


choice, but she must take the conse-— 


quences;” and Kmma heaved a sigh 
of intense satisfaction at her own es- 
cape from the horrors of old-maidisin. 
Very bright seemed Emma’s pros- 
pects then: her every Wish was grat- 
ified, and Mr. Langsford was all de- 
votion for the space of one year, and 
then a change came over him. He 
grew cold and careless to Emma, 


and gradually his coldness changed 


Marion. 


[Apil 
to actual unkindness. He was jp. 
temperate in his habits and Emma 
soon found herself in the deepest 
poverty. Then came heavy trials to 
the poor, weary, disappointed wife: 


in all her sufferings she would 


not tell Marion of her conditioy. 
She was too proud, and remembered 
too well with what scorn she had 
treated her and her sisterly advice: 
and thus Emma’s life went on, full 
of tears and repentings for the past, 
and despair for the future. 
One night Mr. Langsford returned 
home, more intoxicated than usual, 
and without speaking to Emma 
threw himself on the bed and soon 
fell into a drunken slumber. Em- 
ma sat with her two children in her 
Jap, hungry and erying for food. 
They had eaten nothing since the day 
before, and it almost broke their 
mother’s heart to hear them crying 
so vainly for food, and she longed for 
death for her little ones. She was 
about to place her youngest on a pallet 
on the floor when she saw a letter at 
her husband’s feet, and taking it up 
she opened it, and read the follow- 
ing words written in a delicate lady: 
like hand: | 
My BeLovep Huspanp:— 
For still I must call you beloved, al- 
though five years have passed away 
since you left home. They tell me you 
are married to another—I will never be- 
lieve it until you tell me so with yeur 
own lips. Come home my husband, 
come to the. wife and children that love | 
vou better than life. Farewell, and 
come back soan to 
Your Own JENNIE, 

Emma turned the letter over ant 
saw it was directed to her husband. 
What could it mean? She coneludec 
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‘¢ must be a mistake, and put the 
otter on the bed; but suddenly a ter- 
rible thought flashed through her 
hrain,—her husband might be the 
nosband of another! The thought 
was agony, and she started up, re- 
jesalving to Teave the house of the 
ated man forever, but she was weak 
and sick, and fell back in the chair, 
utterly helpless. | 

how she longed for Marion 
then, how she longed to hear her 
Jear voive again, and feel as she felt 
in days of old. 

She was sitting still, with her face 
buried in her hands, when Mr. Langs- 


ord woke, and turning his angry, 


lLlood-shotten eyes towards her, said 
harshly, “I want some supper, why 
don't you get me some, you lazy 
wretch,’’ 

Emma was too much excited to 


speak mildly now, and she answered. 


auickly, “There is nothing in the 
house to cook, Mr. Langsford, and if 
there was I] wouldn’t cook it;’’ and 
she staggered towards the bed, took 
(ue letter and put it before him, say- 
ing with fearful calmness, ‘I picked 
that up this morning, I suppose you 


_tlropped it,—it is from your wife I 
presume, take it!” 


Langsford gazed at her for a mo- 
ment, and then with the howl of a 
iad-man started up and felled her to 
the floor, 

‘There, take that,’’ he erled, ‘‘you 
vile woman, take that and die. Yes 
lam married, and trust the thought 
will embitter all you last moments,”’ 
and Without waiting to see if he had 
really killed. Emma, he took his hat 


aud walked leisurely out of the 
louse, | 
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When Emma recovered her con- 
sciousness she found herself alone, 
with her children crying piteously 
around her, The sun was up and 
shone cheeringly tarough the parted 
curtain, and weak as Emma was she 
resolved to go-in search of bread for 
her children. Throwing on her bon- 
net and faded shawl, she was soon in 
the open street begging. O! how 
hard the task was to her, but she re- 
membered the dear little ones at 
home, and took courage.. Many 
vichly-clad men and woman passed 
by without listening to her petition, 


and had turned her face home-- 


ward weary and heart-sick, when she 
saw a plainly dressed woman ad- 
vancing up the street, Emma asked 
for enough to buy a loaf of bread 
for her poor children, and without a 
a word she gave her what. she asked 
for, saying it was all she had. With 
an overflowing heart Emma accepted 
the gift, and hurried off to buy bread 
for her little children, the thought of 
whose hunger lent wings to her tired 
feet. Her heart swelled with grati- 
tude as she saw them eating the 
scanty loaf she had bought them, and 


without tasting a crumb herself she 
‘ } 

gat down and wrote to Marion, teil- 

‘jnz her of her desolate situation, and 


begging her to come or send for her 
children, when she was gone. She 
forgot all her pride then; she knew 
that her days were numbered, and 
she felt if she could leave her dar- 


lings with Marion she could die in 
peace. Walking herself to the of- 
fice she left her letter there, and re- 
turning as hastily, threw herself on 


the bed, from which she was never 
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taken until she went forth robed for 
the sleep of the grave. 

And now let us turn to Marion, 
About eight months after Emma’s 
marriage, Mrs. Walton died very 
suddenly, and her little property was 
taken and sold immediately fur debt, 
even the old house was sold, and Ma- 
rion stood alone in the wide world. 
She wrote to Emma in her desola- 


ry n. but Emma only wrote to her 


that she was sorry for her, but she 
never asked her to come to her. O, 
no, she didn’t want any old maids 
about her; and so Emma lived on 
in careless ease for awhile, leaving 
her sister to toil for her daily bread. 

By the aid ef a few friends Marion 
made up a small school. At first 
she had but eight scholars, but she 
soon had a great many, and Marion 
had bought the old home back, and 
was laying up money when she re- 
ceived Emma's letter asking her aid. 
Marion wept bitter tears as she read 
the sorrowful words Emma had writ- 
ten, but she had no time for grief 


then, so dismissing her school as 
quickly as possible, she was soon 


ready to go to her. It was early in 
the morning when Marion reached 
the city; and with a fearless inde- 


pendence that belongs to every true 


old maid, she went at once to Em- 
ma’s home. She found her in bed, 
looking more like a corpse than a 
living being, and so weak that she 
could not speak above a whisper. 
With great difficulty she succeeded 


in getting her to swallow a little 


wine which she had brought with 
her, and then she sat about making 
tea, for she knew she must be starv- 


«ing, Marion gave her a little ina 


[Apri 
tea-spoon at first, which she drank 
eagerly, and lifting her glazed eyes 
to Marion’s face, said softly, “Dear, 
gool Marion how kind of yon to 
come to me, it was more than I ey. 
pected, more than I dared to hope. 
I am so glad, you will take the ehj)- 
dren won't you?” Marion's tears 
fell fast as she answered ‘Yes, | 
will take them dear Emma, but don’t 
talk abont that now. I have come 
to take you and the little ones back 
to the old place with me, you will 
soon be well I hope.’ 

‘‘No Marion,” murmured the sick 
creature, ‘‘I will never go home with 
von, I must be buried here; fate has 
decreed it thus. I can’t live, but if 
you will only take the poor little: 
ones, I shall die contented. Life’ “ 
has been so dark tome Marion,” and 
she covered her face with her wasted 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Marion bent over her with sweet 
soothing words, which Inulled the 
suffering one to sleep, and then Ma- 
rion gave the children their breakiast, 
and went out in search of a physi- 
cian. She was not long in finding 
one, and with quick steps she hurried 
with him to her dear Emma. 

The physician examined his pa- 
tient closely, and as he left the room 
he said to Marion in a low voice | 
‘“vour sister is sick, very sick, but. 
she may get well, there is no telling 
about such matters, I will , come 
again to-morrow. Good morning.” 

When Marion returned to the 
room she fancied that Emma was 
asleep, and stooped over to listen t 
her low, irregular breathing; but she 
was not sleeping, and she said ~ 
Marion, softly, ‘‘I am not asleep S18 
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tor Marion. I am thinking of all 
the past, how I have wronged you, 
do you forgive me now?” 

Marion kissed her sister gently, 
andanswered ‘‘I will never remember 
it, dear Emma, don't think of the 
past, but look to the future. My 
poor sister, I know you have suffered 
much, but rest comes to the weary 


at last.” 


mein the future, none. I have been 


a sinner all my life, I forsook God 


and he has forsaken me. I cannot 
pray, I cannot even think of what 
is beyond this life. My husband, Ma- 
rion, was*an infidel, he taught me to 


doubt, and now nothing remains for 
me but punishment.” 


“But my sister,’ said Marion, 
“Jesus is willing and ready to save 


you, He willin no wise cast you out, 


trust him he will accept you this 
hour.” 


Emma looked at her sister and 
said wearily, ‘I can’t think about it 
now, Marion, wait until morning, 
and then I will try. I am so weak 
and tired now, don’t talk to me,”’ 


and she turned her head away as if 
she wished to sleep. 


_O, how Marion’s heart ached as 
she sat there watching by the bed of 
her sister. How could she give her 
up to go unprepared into the land 
of spirits; the thought was replete 
with agony, and she bowed her head 
and prayed that the cup might pass 
rom her. But alas! death’s shadow 
Was already on her sister’s heart, 
‘nd erethe morn dawned Emma had 
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passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

I must draw a vail over the agony 
of Marion, but in her bitterest grief 
she knelt and prayed, ‘Father, thy 


will be done, not mine;” and peace 


and strength came softly to her bur- 
dened heart, and she whispered ‘‘it is 
well, my Father did it; and taking 
the little orphans with her, she went 
from Emma’s grave to her own 
sweet home in the country. 

A few months after the death of 
Emma, Marion happened to be look- 
ing over the morning paper and saw 
the following item: “Mr. James 
Langsford of R , was hung 


last week for the murder of his wife 


Jane Langsford. Marion shuddered 
and threw the paper down, saying, 
‘““righteous and true art thou, O Lord, 
and thy judgments are true and faith- 
ful altogether.” 

Very tenderly did Marion watch 
over the dear children committed to 
her keeping. She loved them as her 
own, and by her own teachings and 
example sought daily to bring them 
up in the paths of safety and honor; 
and they grew to be the joy of her 
declining years, and ornaments to 
the church and circle to which they 
belonged. 

And Marion went down to her 
grave with the love of many twining 
around her. And all who knew her 
shed tears of real sorrow when she 
died; saying to each other, she, is 
surely remembered with those to 
whom the Master sayeth, ‘‘Come 
thou blessed of my Father, enter in- 
to the joy of thy Lord.” 
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THE SONG OF GOLD. 


BY WM. R. GULLEY. 


[ Original. | 


ARIK! did you hear the sound of gold, 

| That fell from the hand of a beggar old? 
. | . Cre How eager he clutched the glittering toy, 
| ry As if it contained no base alloy. 

4 | ‘There's iwagic divine in this yellow ore, 
lor they who yesterday spurned from their door, 
Now welcome the man with a smile and bend— 
‘here's magic indeed—a wretch turns to friend. 

So ] sing a new song to an air quite old, 

Aud the cadence shall ring with the sound of gold. 


A giant is bowing the mass to the ground, 
“He has gold!”’ a smile instead of the frown— 
(It was won! ah, but no matter—for all 
ae Are striving hard for the bright golden spoil.) 
Ae, ‘The poor they were sheltered—rent must be paid, 
Pigs The claim of this giant cannot be delayed; 
tint ‘Nhe children are cold,—all cheerless the hearth— 
ears No fire is there to awaken their mirth— 
A fatheris sad, since no happy child’s play 
Greets the fond ear at the closing of day;— 
ine | A mother is dying—faint are her cries, 
“What matters that?’ gold! gold! or she dies. 
he « So] sing of the poor—hungered and cold, 
Whose death-knells are rung by achime of gold. 


Ah! there is a form of fairy-like grace, 
A soft sunny eye, a sweet smiling face— 
}*rom that glance seems revealed too much of soul 
To be bought by the yellow, slavish gold. 
But listen, I sing the story aright, 
The lady was bought but yesterday night; 
Yes, brought to the altar, aud virtually sold, 
For a bride must be had by a man of gold. 

So Tsing of the fair who perjured her soul, 

,-And was bound to a wretch with a chain of gold, 
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At last there you see a true, honest face, 
With a purity gold can never deface, 
A sordid dream has ne’er crossed his mind, 
r For his Jabor and aim is a life divine. | 
Rumor will often most sadly deceive, 
The story I sing is hard to believe, 
But ’tis true, he left without sigh or tear 
The salary of fifteen hundred a vear, 
‘To preach to the Fashion—not quite so poor 
Who gave him the sum of five hundred more. 
So Ising of the men that watch o’er the fold, 
But whose prayers amen to the clink of gold. 


ve who thus trafhe in shining gold, 
Ye who are bought, ve who are soid, 

HIow will ye stand in the last judginent day, 

With thy gold, faithless guardian, all passed AWay 

What will ye say to thy Maker, thy God, 


When on thee is falling stern justice’s rod? 


The treasure on which thy sordid hearts dwe!] 
Will have paved thee a way of gold to hell. . | 
So I sing of the fool, who selleth his soul, 
For the sake of the dust that men call gold. 


ADVICE TO LADIES. 


Have the feet well protected; then A woman never shivers from the ef- 
pay the next attention to the chest. fect of cold upon lier limbs, or hands, 
the chest is the repository of the vi- or head; but let the cold strike through 
‘sls organs. ‘There abide the heart her clothing on her chest, and off go 
and lungs. It is from the impres- her teeth intoa chatter, and the whole 
“ns made upon these organs: organism is in a commotion. One 
thronzh: the skin, that the shiver sudden and severe impression of cold 
‘omes. Jt is nature’s quake—the upon the chest has slain its tens of 
‘arm bell at the onset of danger. thousands. Therefore, while the feet 
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are well looked after, never forget the 
chest. These points attended to, the 
natural connection of the dress will 
supply the rest, and the woman is 
Now let her visit 
her neighbors, go shopping, call upon 


ready for the air. 


the poor, and walk for the good of it, 


OT 


the fun of it. 


Keep away from the stove or regis- 
ter. 


Air that is dry or burnt, and 


more or Jess charged with gases evol- 
ved by the fuel, is poison. Go up 
stairs and make the bed with mittens 


on. Fly aroundthe the houselike one 


mad, and ventilate the rooms. Don’t 
sit pent up in a single room with 
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double windows. Fruit wil] Not re. 
tain its full form and flavor in gi. 
tight cans; neither will Women, 
They need air. If the shiver Comes 
on during these operations, 0 direct. 
ly and put on something more aboy: 
the chest. 

Again, do not live in dark roons 
Light fades the carpet, but it feeds the 
flower. No living animal or vereta- 
ble can enjoy health in darkness 
Light is also necessary as air, ani 
a brown tan is far preferable, even as 
a matter of beauty, to a sickly pale 


ness of complexion. 


LIFE, ITS UNCERTAINTY. 


[ Original. | 


IFE is a very strange a very 
inexplicable mystery, and the 
great care and attention usual- 

ly bestowed upon the things 
~ pertaining to it would warrant 
mortals in supposing that it 


could be prolonged by the good things 


of 


not the case, and however solicitous 


the world. Unfortunately this -is 


we may be in securing those things 
which render it desirable, it is still 
held by as frail and uncertain a tenure 


though no such effort had been ex- 


erted. | 
_ The family possessing the ordinary 


necessaries of life seldom think them 
selves: happy because forsooth they 
possess less of the tinsel and glitte! 
of wealth than some other in the 
neighborhood, while in reality they 
have all that is necessary to insu 
happiness, and so soon as Death steps 
in and sunders some dear tie, takes 
some loved and.-gentle one from the 
warm embrace to lie down in the 


dewy damps of the grave, then i 


deploring the unfortunate bereave 
ment, they look back over the pleas 
ant retrospect of life, and sigh aga!" 
and again for the reenacment of scenes 
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that cannot be recalled. ; The re- 
membrance of by gone days is hallow- 
ed by ihe pleasing reflection that then 
the loved and lost one was ever with 
them and they wonder why they did 
not then enjoy the holiest bliss of 
life. 

In these reflections they lose sight 
of the position we occupy In the sight 
of God. This is not our abiding 
city. It is only a journey we are 
taking towards a city that has foun- 
dations, and when we lose some near 
and dear friend we should not regard 
itas a loss but only a temporary sep- 
aration. 

Often have the demands of business 
required a transient separation from 
our dearest ones, and we submit to 
such privations without great reluc- 
tance, but when God separates us 
from our beloved ones, we think it 
hard, forgetting that our separation 
will be short and that we shall very 
soon be reunited under happier skies 
and brighter auspices, and in a clime 
where sorrow and pain are unknown. 
Lite then is uncertain. Our dearest 
objects are liable at any moment to be 
suatched from us. The fairest human 
lowers, the most lovely images that 
ile eye of humanity ever rested on 


aud upon whom our hearts and hopes - 


ay be centred, with almost idola- 
tous devotion, may be and are wres- 
ted from us by the icy messen ger Death 
ini the aspirations, lofty though they 
be, which once firéd their bosoms 


Vushed forever. Oh! how gloomy 


* picture does death present, unre- 


lieved by the bright prospect of a glo- 


Nous resurrection. T’o think of a soul 
tilled with worth and wisdom, and a 
Lody al] adorned with the vigor 
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and freshness of youth being con- 
signed to the silent tomb, unsuppor- 
ted by the hope, the soul sustaining 
hope of a resurrection, is indeed a 
gloomy reflection. Burns the Poet 
doubtless felt this when he stood be- 
side the green sod that wrapped his 
“Highland Mary,” feeling that their 


Separation was eternal, and Jooking © 


forward beyond the portals of the 
grave to no reunion, no second meet- 
ing with her he loved ‘beneath the 
hawthorn’s shade.’’ Personally ] 
have experienced the same and oh! 
how bitter the pang whon the coffin 
lid is closed over one dear to us as 
“life and light” and we can anticipate 
no future meeting. To the Chris- 
tian the gloom of the grave is robbed 
ot much if ‘not all its ancient terror. 
He deplores the necessity which sep- 
arates him from his relative or friend, 
but looks away beyond the death 
fraught tide of time, to that great 
day when all the myriad millions of 
the dead shall be together marshalled, 
and his heart leaps with exstatic joy 
as he thinks with what pleasures he 
will scan that mighty host, till his 
eye rests on the object of his search, 

who arrayed in the shining panoply 

of the redeemed, and bearing a palm 

of victory will be joining” the loud 

acclaim of ‘-Hosannah tothe Lamb.” 

Life with all its struggles will be for- 


_gotten and whether the jewels of Em- 


pire, the rose and glory of Cashmere, 
or the rags of the mendicant shall 
have been the outward adornings of 
his mortal state, will all be one to 


-him. The great goal will have been 


reached. Death’s dark river crossed, 
and the glory Land with its shining 
scenes will be displayed on every 
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hand, friends and lost ones found 
never more to be lost, and untold 
ages of millennial glory be the re- 
ward of his probationary services. 
Reader let us endeavor so to live 
that when life with all its uncertain- 
ties shall have fled, that we may be 
enabled to enjoy this bright inheri- 
tance incorruptible and undefiled. 
Let us make the pursuit of the true 
Life the end and aim of our existence, 
and if our friends should be scattered 
and loved ones precede us to the cold 
cold grave, that we may live in joy- 
ful anticipations of seeing them rise 
again like flowers from the glebe of 


spring, and living an eternity with 


them beyond these Earthly scenes. 
How delightful will be the em- 
ployment we possibly then may’ be 


engaged in! ‘Traversing those 


bright world’s with those we 
have known and loved while here, 


and perhaps exploring, as Milton 


Says, on “‘aery wings upborne to di. 
tant worlds,” to do our royal My. 
ter’s high behest, enjoying an eter, 
exemption from pain and sorry. 
Let us strive for this great boon mop 
to be coveted than the splendors o 


Empire. Faded then will be 


worldly treasure. The diadems 9 
monarchs and the gems of the Orioy: 


though bright be their sheen now. 


will all have passed away before th 
splendid liveries that adom the 
courts on high. All the glories of 
earth will have fled, and one tide of 
glory, one unclouded blaze shall then 
overflow those courts. | 
Oh! may we all when life’s-uncer- 
tainties are past enjoy those superal 
pleasures through the rolling annals 
of boundless sternity. | 
S AGI8MAR. 


Pike County Miss. 
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Thoughts, while She Rocks the Cradle. 


THOUGHTS WHILE SHE ROCKS THE CRADLE 


What is the littie one thinking about? 
Very wonderful thing no doubt, 
Unwritten history! 
Unfathomable mystery! 
But he laughs and he cries, and eats and drinks, 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks, 
As if his heads were as full of kinks, 
And curious riddles, as any pninx! 
Warfred by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punetured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Our little nephew will lose two years; 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go: 
He need not laugh, for he’ll find it so. 


Who can tell what the baby thinks?" 
Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manniken feels his way 
Out from the shores of the great unknown, 
Blind and wailing, and alone, | 
Into the light of day? 
Out from the shores of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony! 


Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 


Specked with the barks of little souls— 
Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ¢ bbing tide! 
And what does he think of his mother’s eves? 
What does he think cf his mother’s hair? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 
Cup of his joy and couch of his rest? 
_ What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell, 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 


- Of allthe birds— 


Words she has learned to murmur well? 
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What We Eat. 


Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep! 
I can see the shadow creep 

_ Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 
Out to his little finger tips, 
Softly sinking, down he goes, — 
Down he cos! down he goes! 

[Rising and carefully retreating to her seat.] 

See! he is hushed in sweet repose! 


WHAT WE EAT. 


Argument and ridicule seem equal. 


ly powerless to effect any radical 


change in the habits of eating which 
prevail in this country. 

Some physiologists are talking of 
climate as affecting our national 


health, and expressing doubts of the - 


perpetuity or the Anglo-Saxon race 
on this continent; but constitutions 
that can withstand our diet, are proof 
againstany climate. Mr. Higginson, 
who is a zealous apostle in the mat- 
ter physical health says: 

“Contrast the difference of living 
in the Canadian cities—Montreal, for 
example—where there are two sets of 
hotels, English and American. In 
the one you find English customs— 
abundance of water, towels of the 
dimensions of the mainsail of a man- 
of-war, admirable beef and bread, 
which are eaten moderately; in the 


other you find pint pitchers of water, 


-pocket-handherchief towels and you 
breakfast on bad coffee, fried rhinoce- 
rous, flap-jacks, and flap-dash pies, 
Here is one explanation of American 

isease, without climate. 


Somebody has said, ‘‘Tell me the 
od of a nation, and r will tell you 


its character.’” In the Canadian 
schools you can at once distinguish 
the American from the English chil. 
dren; the school-mistress will tel] 
you that the former are smarter than 
the others, but they stay at hom 
every other day because they ar 
sick. You know that an average 
American child carries to school for 
dinner or luncheon a piece of mince 
pie, very white and indigestible at tle 
top, very moist and indigestible at 
the bottom, and with untold horror 
in the middle, a pound cake, tw 
doughnuts, a piece of cheese, a pickle, 
anda cold sausage. Talk of Pav. 
dora’s box of old! the modern Pan 
dora box is an affectionate mothers 
luntlggon basket, and it does not have 
hope at the bottom. But what doe 
the English child carry to school 10! 
dinner? Bread and meat, or brea! 
and butter, or bread and apples— 
nothing more; and the bread is Eng 
lish bread, not such as is seen iH 
these regions, where housekeep*™ 
lay in their supplies for a yea! 
pound of salaratas to 3 a pound y 
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LUCY CARROLL. 
A Tale of the West. 


CHAPTER IIf. 


“Whatan angel!” exclaimed Fred- 
rie Gordon, as he drew his sister’s 
arm within his for another walk upon 
the deck ere they seperated for the 
night. 

“No no, Fred, not quite,’’ replied 
Mary; “a little lower than the angels. 
She is lovely indeed; but she wounid 
undoubtedly tell you that she is far 
from being pure and sinless. She 
would tell you too that her experience 
differs from yours, inasmuch as her 
worst trials proceed from her own 
heart.’ | 

“Then I should be insolent enough 
to tell her that I didn’t believe her. 
Her heart give her trouble? Prepos- 
terous! If her heart isn’t pure, 
what must mine be? But, see here, 
Sister, you may preach to meas much 


99 


48 you please if you’ll always have 
her as your assistant. But, jesting 


aside, dear Sister, I love you all the 
better for telling me the truth. If 
you really believed that I was not 
guided by the highest and best prin- 
ciples, and did not frankly tell me so, 


[should conclude you dida’t truly 
love me.” 


‘ 
~ (it anxious, my dear Fred, you 


do not know how anxious, that you 
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BY MRS. MARY S. B. DANA SHINDLER, 
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should be guided by strictly chris- 
tian principles. The maxims of the 
world are often sadly at variance with 
those of our Savior. We too are 
alone in the world, Brother and ——” 

“Come sister, we must change the 
subject, or I shall feel as poor Major 
Carroll did when that sweet Miss 
Lucy, unconsciously touched the sore 
spot in his heart. He thought he 
was unobserved, but, if I mistake 


not, there was a tear on his~-cheek 


when she took his hand in hers so 
sweetly. Ideclare though, seriously, 
I wish I was good, if that would 
make people love me as much as [ 
love you, and Miss ——”’ he hesita- 
ted and smiled. 


‘Why Fred,” exclaimed his sis- 


ter, ‘“‘I do believe you've lost your 
heart.’’ 

‘‘Not quite so desperate a case as 
that, Sister, I hope. But,’’ he con- 
tinued thoughtfully, “I begin to think 
that it may, be Miss Lucy’s earnest 
religion which makes her so lovely. 
And yet, if she were old and ugly, 
the very words she uttered might 
have sounded, to me at least, very 
different.’” 

“There can be no doubt,’’ sarl 


Mary, ‘that a young aud beautiia 
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woman, possessing the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, is the love- 
liest thing on earth—a remnant of 
Paradise in this weary world; but 
you wi'l acknowledge that real, ear- 
nest religion is in itself exceedingly 
lovely; and can, and does shed a 
lustre even upon age and decay.” 
“Yes,’’ replied he, after a mo- 
ments pause, ‘‘I do acknowledge it, 
But I am always careful to specify 
the kind of religion of which I speak; 
for, to tell the honest, truth I would’t 
give one brass farthing for much that 
goes by the name of religion, and 
wears her colors. Seriously, Sister, 
I wish I were as good a man as I 
ought to 


“God will always help those who 


help themselves,”’ said Mary. ‘“There 
is nothing to prevent your being just 
what you ought to be, and what I 
earnestly hope you will be.’”? Then, 
with the confiding kiss of pure affec- 
tion, they parted for the night, Fred- 
ric murmuring as he turned away, 


“God bless the girl, she is my guar- 


dian angel!” 

As Mary opened the stateroom 
loor, she beheld Lucy seated near a 
hanging lamp, with a little Bible in 
her hand. ‘You see me,’’ said she, 
smiling, ‘‘with my dear little com- 
panion. I find it. under all circum- 
‘tances, a consoling friend; it has 
always a word of comfort for me 


when my heart is troubled.” 


‘‘T can well believe it,’? answered 
Mary. ‘I too, Lucy, am an orphan, 
and of course have known sorrow; 
and, thank God! I know too where 
to go for comfort.” 

In such conversation they continued 
till a late hour; when they both knelt 


[ April, 


down, said their prayers silently, and 
retired, each to her own berth, com. 
mitting themselves to the care of 
Him who never slumbers nor sleeps, 

At an early hour the next Morning 
they emerged from their stateroom, 
and found Frederic waiting for them 
in the cabin, and they ascended to. 
gether to. the upper deck. Here 
Frederick offered an arm to each of 
the two girls, and they took their 
morning promenade. 

‘Well, Miss Carroll,” said Fred. 
ric, ‘‘I suppose my sister and yonr. 
self had quite a long conversation 
last night. Iam under the impres- 
sion that yorng ladies always have a 
great deal to say to each other. . The 
truth is, I have been so constant a 
companion to my sister, that I always 
feel a little jealous when I cannot 
share her privileges. I don't like her 
being able to do without me.” 

‘You need not be jealous in this 


Instance,” replied Lucy. ‘We did 
have some very pleasant conversation, 


but it contained on treason against 
your lordship. You need’t fear, | 
could never supply your place to 
your sister.” 

It was upon Fredric’s lips to say, 
“T wish you would help to take eare 
of her;’? but of course he checked 
himself, and merely said, ‘‘I believe 
you are harmless plotters; but i 
regard to the affections of this sister 
of mine, I amas jealous as a gitl.” 

jealous asa man,” exclaimed 
both the girls in abreath. ‘‘Youare — 
only like the rest of your sex.” 

“Be it so then,” replied he, “I 
bow in meek submission. I yield the 
point at once. I never think of con- 
tending with two ladies, for I gener 
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ally find one more than a match for 
me.” 

Just at this moment a head appear- 
ed above the promenade deck, and 
Major Carrol was seen assisting his 
wife and little boy to ascend the nar- 
row steps. They were cordially wel- 
comed by the party already in posses- 

“Tam glad you have come up, 
Aunt,” said Lucy, sweetly. ‘‘You 
will find the morning air quite revi- 
ving. We have been enjoying it for 
some time.” 

“T am aware of that,’’? said Mrs. 
Carrol, pointedly; ‘‘and I found your 
uncle so crazy to get up to the young 
people, as he calls you, that I was 
obliged to come to avoid being left 
alone. Those steps are so fatiguing, 
however, that I will never try them 
again. I hope that you will conde- 
scend to take care of Charley, now 
that I have brought him up to you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, 
Aunt,” replied Lney, cheerfully. <I 
was anxious to bring the dear little 
fellow up with me, and lingered for 
awhile near your stateroom door for 
that purpose. But, hearing no move- 
ment, I supposed you were sleeping, 
and would not disturb you.” 

Mrs. Carroll’s oniy reply was a 
contemptuous curl of her finely chis- 
elled lip; and Charley apparently 
glad of the opportunity, ran hastily 
to his cousin’s side, who arose when 
she saw him coming, and stretched 
her arms towards him. Then quiet- 
ly seating him in her lap, she endea- 


vored to soothe her feelings by listen- 


ing to his engaging prattle. But 
the charm of their social intercourse 
was broken; one discordant spirit had 


Lucy Carroll, 


interrupted their harmony; and the 
whole party gradually sank into si- 
lence. So Mrs. Carroll had succee- 
ded in making every body around 
her thoroughly uncomfortable! So 
potent is the spell of spirit over spirit! 
Thus wonderful is the influence of 
mind over mind, for good or for evil! 

The breakfast bell, which now. 
rang, was a welcome sound to the 
whole party; for the silence and con- 
straint were becoming irksome and 
embarrassing; and, glad to escape 
from an awkward predicament, and 
with appetites sharpened by the early 
morning air, they all, with one excep- 
tion, descended to the cabin with 
manifest alacrity.. Nothing, how- 
however, appeared to suit Mrs. Car- 
roll, who complained as bitterly of 
descending, as she had of ascending, 
the stairs. 


CHAPTER IV 


As they approached the village 
where Major Carroll and his family 
expected to land, the three orphans 
became evidently more and more sad. 
Frederic, especially, appeared to be 
taking some real or imagined griev- 
ance very much toheart. Still, as is 
not unusual, he made incredible efforts 
to appear uncommonly cheerful ;and 
often sofar overshot the mark, as 
plainly to show that his wonderful 
gaiety was a hollow mask, put on to 
conceal the real sadness of his heart; 
of which the deep depression of the — 
next moment gave a convincing proof. 
The truth is, he was undergoing one 
of those inward conflicts, which, in 
deep, passionate, proud natures like 
his own, produce a moral tempest all 
the more fearful because it is hidden. 
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OUR IDOL. 


BY BERTRAND. 


LOSE the doors lightly, 
Bridle the breath, 
Our little earth angel 
Is talking with death ; 
Gently he woos her, 
She wishes to stay, 
His arms are about her— 
He bears her away. 


Music comes floating, 
Down from the dome ; 
Angels are chaunting 
_ The sweet welcome home. 
Come stricken weeper, 
Come to the bed, 


Gaze on the sleeper— 
Our idol is dead. 


Smooth out the ringlets, 
Close the blue eye, 

No wonder such beauty 
Was claimed in the sky ; 

Cross the hands gently 
O’er the white breast, 

So like a wild spirit | 
Strayed from the blest. 

Bear her out softly, 
This idol of ours, 

Let her grave slumbers 
Be ’mid the sweet flowers, 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


[ Original. | 


‘Y HIS seems to be an instinct, im- 
planted inthe breast of man, to 
®4 urge him to seek for the images 


his own fruitful mind brings forth. 
Many of these prove but vague con- 
ceptions, to dethrone the hope fostered 
so tenderly, whilst others result in 
the happy realization of a fond dream. 
For an evidence of this fact, open the 
doors of scientific or a mathematical 
Library, or refer to a more general 
collection in history, where important 
items of all past time are recorded. 
From the rudest ages of the world, 
up to the present, this spirit has been 
manifested in a greater or less degree. 

Let the mind for a moment rest 


upon hoary Egypt, in the contempla- 
tion of what she has been to the Lit- - 
erary world. If she had not been a 
influenced by a desire to promote 
the growth of the fine arts, the letters 
which now compose a part of almost 
every known alphabet, would not 
have been tossed to and fro in her 
cradle of kindness. Though not their 
original inventor, she discovered first 
their utility, in refining the faculties 
of man. 
But ashort distance beyond the 
Sea, lies her sister Phoonecia, who 
also imbibed the spirit of discovely 
and probably has contributed more 
to the consummation of noble achieve 
ments, than any other country upol 
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the globe. It was there, the first out- 
lines of a vessel for plowing the sea 
was sketched in imagination and 
subsequently carried into effect; which 
has proved such a noble blessing to 
mankind. Ithas been instrumental 
‘other discoveries which could never 
have been made if she, or some other 
country had not accomplished the 
same thing; namely, the discoveries 
of unknown lands, as the continent 
of America. 
If we would permit the mind to 
wander in another direction, the 
same truth will be forcibly impressed. 
Where are Euclid and Archimides, 
who have been perplexed in the solu- 
- tion of the most difficult problems, 
and scientific investigations? <Ar- 


chimides, once when the light of dis-- 


eoverv broke in upon him exclaimed, 
eureka! eureka! I have found it! [ 
have found it! 

Ptolomy and Copernicus, although 
they laid the foundation for ascer- 
taining the relation of the Solar Sys- 
tem, yet the cause of its systematic 
order was not known until Newton 
observed through the branches of a 
tree, that it was not the moon alone 
that moved but that the Earth also had 
both daily and yearly motion, and it 
was the attraction of gravity that 
held them together. He was over- 
come by the discovery of this truth, 
and transfered it to other hands to 
publish it to the world. 


It is a national spirit te love the 
things which transpire in one’s coun- 
try. Let us recur to the pages of our 
own dear shore, and see if they are 
devoid of interest. There is Fulton, 
a ‘home bred’? man who has immor- 
talized his name as being the first 
who propelled the Steamer upon the 
deep, but is indebted to the observa- 


tion of James Watts, made upon 


his mother’s tea-kettle, for his pro- 
pelling power. Prof. Morse whose 
scrawny portrait must be pictured in 
every American heart, made known 
to us, how our thoughts could be 
expressed on lightning’s wings, and 
conveyed to the utmost part of the 


earth in a few minutes, 


_ His telegraphic wire is now about 
to encircle the vast ocean.and may at 
a very early day soothe the anxious 
mind of many a patriot and royal 


prince. We can only hope that such 
may be the fact. Who can tell what 


is yet concealed beneath the veil of the 
future which only requires the spirit 
of discovery to makeait known? 

We may now be associated with 
beings who will some day, and preb- 
ably at no very distant peried break 
forth, like the blazing cemet upon the 
world’s theatre with a revelation of 
some astounding fact. 

Let the spirit move and be attended 
by the handmaid of industry, then 


we will see what is to be done. 
FLORENCE. 
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[ April, 


ELIZABETH ESTAUGH. 


A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 
WORDSWORTH, 


daughter of John Haddon, 
, a well educated yet humble, 
vcand wealthy, Quaker. She 
‘had two sisters, both of 
whom, with herself, re- 
ceived the highest finish of a practi- 
cal education. Elizabeth possessed 
uncommon strength of mind, earnest- 
ness, energy and originality of char- 
acter, anda heart overflowing with 
the kindest and warmest feelings. A 
single anecdote of her childhood, told 
by Mrs. Child, will illustrate the no- 
bleness of nature which characterized 
her life: 

«‘At one time, she asked to have a 
large cake baked, because she wanted 
to invite some little girls: All her 
small funds were expended for oran- 
ges and candy on this occasion. 
When the time arrived, her father 
and mother were much surprized to 
see her lead in six little ragged beg- 


was the oldest 


gars. ‘They were, however, too sin- 


cerely humble and religious to express 
any surprize. ‘They treated the for- 
lorn little ones very tenderly, and 
freely granted their daughter’s re- 
quest to give them some of her books 


and playthings at parting. When 


they had gone, the good mother quiet- 


ly said, ‘Elizabeth, why didst thou 


invite strangers, instead of thy school- 
mates?’ ‘There was a heavenly ex- 


pression in her eye, as she lookely 
earnestly, and answered, ‘Mother | 
wanted to invite them, they looked go 
poor.’ ”’ 

When eleven years of age, she ac- 
companied her parents to the Yearly 
Meeting of the Friends, where she 
heard, among other preachers, a very 
young man named John Kstaugh, 
with whose manner of presenting di- 
vine truth she was particularly 
pleased. Many of his words wer 
treasured in her memory. At the 
age of seventeen she made a profes- 
sion of religion, uniting horself with 
the Quakers. 

During her early youth, William 
Penn visited the house of her father, 
and greatly amused her by describing 
his adventures with the Indians. 
From that time she became interested 
in the emigrant Quakers, and early 
began to talk of coming to America. 
Her father at length purchased a 
tract of land in New Jersey, with the 
view of emigrating, but his afiairs 
took a new turn, and he made up his 
mind to remain in his native land. 
This decision disappointed Elizabeth. 
She had cherished the conviction that 
it was her duty to come to this coun- 
try; and when, at length, her father, 
who was unwilling that any of his 
property should lie unimproved, offer- 
ed the tract of land in New Jersey 
to any relative who would settle upon 
it, sho promptly agreed to accept of 
the proffered estate. Willing that 
their child should follow in the path of 
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after much prayer, the parents 
consented to let Elizabeth join ‘‘the 
Lord’s people in the New World.”’ 

Accordingly, early in the spring 
of 1700, writes Mrs. Child, in whose 
sweet language, slightly condensed, 
the rest of the narrative is told, ar- 
rangements were made for her depar- 
ture, and all things were provided 
that the abundance of wealth, or the 
ingenuity of affection, could devise. 

A poor widow of good sense and 
discretion accompanied her, as friend 
and housekeeper, and two trusty men 
servants, members of the Society of 
Friends. Among the many singular 
manifestations of strong faith and 
religions zeal connected with the set- 
tlement of this country, few are more 
remarkable than the voluntary sep- 
aration of this girl of eighteen years 
old from a wealthy home and all the 
pleasant associations of childhood, 
to go to a distant and thinly inhabi- 
ted country, to fulfill what she con- 
sidered a religious duty. And the 
humble, self-sacrificing faith of the 
parents, In giving up their child, with 
such reverend tenderness for the 
promptings of her own conscience, 
has in it something sublimely beau- 


duty, 


tiful, if we look at it in its own pure 


light. The parting took place with 
more love than words can express, 
and yet without a tear on either side. 
Even during the long and tedious 
voyage, Elizabeth never wept. She 
preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness 
and serenity to the end. 

The house prepared for her recep- 
Hon stood in a clearing of the forest, 
three miles from any other dwelling. 
She arrived in J une, when the 
landscape was smiling in youthful 


beauty; and it seemed to her as if 
the arch of heaven was never before 
so clear and bright. the carpet of the 
earth never so verdant. As she sat 
in her window and saw evening close 
in upon her in that broad forest home, 


‘and heard, for the first time, the 


mournful notes of the whi ppo-wil and 
the harsh scream of the jay in the 
distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, 
which she never before experienced, 
not even onthe ocean. She remained 


Jong in prayer, and when she lay | 


down to sleep beside her matron 
friend, no words were spoken between 
them. ‘Lhe elder, overcome with 
fatigue, soon sank into a peaceful 
slumber; but the young enthusiast 
lay long awake, listening to the lone 
voice of the whippo-will complaining 
to the night. Yet, notwithstanding 
this prolonged wakefulness, she arose 
early and looked out upon the lovely 
landscape. ‘The rising sun pointed 
to the tallest trees with his golden fin- 
ger, and was welcomed with a gush 
of song from a thousand warblers. 
The poetry in Elizabeth’s soul, re- 
pressed by the severe plainness of her 
education, gushed up like a fountain. 


She dropped on her knees, and, with 


an outburst of prayer, exclaimed fer- 
vently, “Oh, Father, very beautiful 
hast thou made this earth! How 
bountiful are thy gifts, O Lord!” 

To a spirit less meek and brave, 
the darker shades of the picture 
would have obscured these cheerful 
gleams; for the situation was lonely 
and the inconveniences innumerable. 
But Elizabeth easily triumphed over 
all obstacles, by practical good sense 
and the quick promptings of her in- 
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genuity. She was one of those clear 
strong natures, who always have a 
ilefinite aim in view, and who see at 
once the means best suited to the end. 
Her first inquiry was what grain was 
best adapted to the soil of her farm; 
and being informed that rye would 
yield best, ‘“Then I shall eat rye 
bread,’’ was her answer. But when 
winter came, and the gleaming snow 
spread its unbroken silence over hill 
and plain, was it not dreary then? 1t 
would have been dreary indeed to one 
who entered upon this mode of life 
from mere love of novelty, ora vain 
desire to do something extraordinary. 
But the idea of extended usefulness, 
which had first lured this remarkable 
vitl intoa path so unusual, sustained 
her through all trials. She was” too 
busy to be sad, and leaned too trust- 
ingly on her Father’s hand to be 
doubtful of her way. The neighbor- 
ing Indians soon loved her as a friend, 
for they found her always truthful, 
their teach- 
ings, she added much to her knowl- 
edge of simple medicines. So eff- 
cient was her skill and so prompt her 
sympathy, that for many miles round, 


if man, woman, er child were alarm- 
ingly-all, they were sure to send for 


Iwlizabeth Haddon; and wherever she 
went, her observing mind gathered 
some hint for the improvement of 
farm or dairy. Her house and heart 
were both large; and as her residence? 
was on the way to the Quaker meet- 
ing-house in Newton, it became a 
place of universal resort to Friends 
from all parts of the country travel- 
Jing that road, as well as an asylum 
for benighted wanderers. 

‘The winter was drawing to a close, 


Estaugh. 


[April 
when late one evening, the sound of 
sleigh-bells was heard, and the crunch. 
ing of snow beneath the hoofs of 
horses, as they passed into the harp. 
yard gate. The arrival of travelers 
was too common an occurrence to ex. 
cite or disturb the well-ordered fap. 
ily. 

Great logs were piled in the capa-. 
cious chimney, and the flames blazed 
up with a crackling warmth, whey 
twostrangers entered. In the young- 
er, IKlizabeth instantly recognized 
John Kstaugh, whose preaching had 
so deeply impressed her at -eleven 
years of age. ‘This was almost like 
a glimpse of home—her dear old En- 
glish home! She stepped forward 
with more than usual cordiality, say- 
ing: 

“Thou art welcome, Frend Es- 
taugh; the more so for being entirely 
unexpected.” 

‘“And lam glad to see thee, Eliza- 
beth,” hereplied with a friendly shake 
of the hand. ‘1t was not until after 
I landed in America, that I heard the 
Lord had called thee hither before me; 
but I remember thy father told me 
how often thou hadst played the set- 


tler in the woods, when thou wast 


quite a little girl.” 
but a child still,” she re 
pled, smiling. 

“T trust thou art,’? he rejoined, 
‘and as for these strong impressions 
in childhood, I have heard of many 
cases where they seemed to be prophe- 
cies sent of the Lord. When I sav 
thy father in London, I had even then 
an indistinct idea that I might some- 
times be sent to America on 4 rell- 
gious visit.” 3 

«And hast thou forgotten, Friend 
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John, the ear of Indian corn which 
my father begged of thee for me? I 
can show it to thee now. Since then 
I have seen this grain in perfect 
growth; and a goodly plant it is, L 
assure thee. See,” she continued, 
pointing to many bunches of ripe 
corn, which hung in their braided 
husks against the walls of the ample 
kitchen: ‘‘all that, and more, came 
from a single ear, no bigger than the 
one thou didst give my father. May 
the seed sown by thy ministry be as 
fruitful!’? replied both the 
cuests. 

‘The next morning, it was discov- 
ered that snow had fallen during the 
night in heavy drifts, and the roads 
were impassable. Elizabeth accor- 
ling to her usual custom, sent out 
men, oxen and sledges, to open path- 
ways for several poor families, and 
for households whose inmates. were 
visited by illness. In this duty, 
John Estaugh and his friend joined 


she could not but observe that the 
excellent youth had a goodly coun- 
tenance. it was not physical beauty; 
for of that he had little. It was that 
cheerful child-like, out-beaming hon- 
esty of expression,. which we not 
unirequently see in Germans, who, 
above all nations, look as if they car- 
ned a crystal heart within their manl y 
bosoms. 

two days after, when Elizabeth 
‘Went to visit her patients, with a 
sled-load of medicines and_ provi- 
‘ions, John asked permission to ac- 
“ompany her. There, by the bedside 
of the aged and the suffering, she 


heartily and none of the laborers 
worked harder than they. When he 
returned, glowing from. this exercise, ’ 
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saw the clear sincerity of his coun- 
tenance warmed with rays of love, 
while he spoke to them words of kind- 


-uess aid consolation; and there she 


heard his pleasant voice modulate 
itself into deeper tenderness of ex- 
pression when he took little children 
in his arms. 

The next. First day, which we call 
Sabbath the whole family attended 
Newton meeting; and there John Es- 
taugh was gifted with an out-pouring 


of the spirit in his ministry, which 


sank deep into the hearts of those 
who listened to him. Elizabeth 
found it so marvellously applicable 
to the trials and temptations of her 


own, soul that she almost deemed 


was spoken on purpose for her. She 
said nothing of this, but she ponder- 
ed upon it deeply. Thus did a few 
days of vnited duties make them 
more throughly acquainted with each 
other, than they could have been by 
years of fashionable intercourse. 
The youug preacher soon after bade 
farewell, to visit other meetings in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Elizabeth saw him no more until the 
May following, when he stopped at her 
honse to lodge, with numerous other 
Friends, on their way to the Quarter- 
ly Meeting at Salem. In the morn- 
ing, quite a cavalcade started from 
her hospitable door, on horseback; for 
wagons were then unknown in Jersey. 
John Estaugh, always kindly in his 
impulses, busied himself with help- 
ing alameand very ngly old woman, 
and left his hostess to mount her 
horse as shecould.. Most young wo- 
men would have felt slighted; but in 
Elizabeth’s noble soul the quiet deep 
tide of feeling rippled with an in- 
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ward joy. ‘He is always kindest 
to the poor and the neglected,”’ 
thought she; ‘‘verily he zs a good 
youth.”” She was leaning over the 
side of her horse, to adjust the buckle 
of the girth, when he came up on 
horseback, and inquired if anything 


was out of order. Shethanked him, 
with slight confusion of manner, and - 


a voice less calm than her usual utter- 
ance. He assisted her to mount, and 
they trotted along leisurely behind the 
procession of guests, speaking of the 
soil and climate of this new country; 


and how wonderfully the Lord had 
here provided a home for his chosen 


people. Presently the girth began 
to slip and the saddle turned so much 
on one side, that Elizabeth was obli- 
ged todismount. It took some time 
to re-adjust it, and when they again 
started, the company were out of 
sight. There was a brighter color 
than usual in the maiden’s cheeks, 
and unwonted radiance in her mild 
deep eyes. After a short silence, she 
said in a voice slightly tremulous, 
‘Friend John, I have a subject of 
importapce on my mind, and one 
which nearly interests thee. I am 
strongly imrressed that the Lord has 
sent thee to me as a partner for life. 
I tell thee my impression frankly, 
but not without calm and deep re- 
flection; for matrimony is a holy re- 
lation, and should be entered into 
with all sobriety. If thou hast no 
light on the subject, wilt thou gather 
into the stillness, and reverently lis- 
ten to thy own inward revealings? 


_. Thon art to leave this part of the coun- 


try to-morrow, and not knowing when 
{ should see thee again, I felt moved 
to tell thee what lay upon my mind.” 


The young man was taken hy gyp. 
prise. Though accustomed to that 
suppression of emotion which chap. 
acterizes his religious sect, the color 
went and came rapidly in his face, for 
a moment; but he soon became calmer, 


and replied, ‘“This thought is new to 
me, Elizabeth; and I have no light 
thereon. Thy company has 


right pleasant to me, and thy com. 
tenance ever reminds me of Willian 
Penn’s title page, ‘Innocency with 
open face. I have seen thy kindness. 
to the poor, and the wise management 
of thy household. I have observed, 
too, that thy warm-heartedness is 
tempered by a most excellent discre- 
tion, and that thy speech is ever sin- 
cere. Assuredly, such is the maiden 
I wonld ask of. the Lord, as a most 
precious gift; but I never thought of 
this connexion with thee. I came to 
this country solely on a religious 
visit, and it might: distract my mind 
to entertain this subject at present. 


When I have discharged the duties” r 


of my mission, we will speak fur- 


-ther.’’ 


“Tt is best so,”’ rejoined the maiden; 
‘but there is one thing disturbs my 
conscience. Thou hast spoken of 
my true speech; and yet, Friend John, 
I have deceived thee a little, even 
now, while we conferred together on 
a subject soserious. I know not from 
what weakness the temptation came; 
but I will not hide it fronpthee. ! 
allowed thee ‘to suppose, just now, 
that I was fastening the girth of my 
horse securely; but, in plain truth, | 
was loosening the girth, John, that 
the saddle might slip, and “give mé 
an excuse to fall behind our friends; 
for I thonght thou wouldst be kind 
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enough to com 


thy services. 
They spoke no further concerning 


n; but when he returned to 


eand ask if I needed 


their 


England, in July, he pressed her 


hand affectionately, as he said, ‘Iare- 
well, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s 
will, I shall return to thee soon.’ 

In October, he returned to America, 
and they were soon married, at New- 
ton meeting, according to the simple 
form of the Society of Triends. 
Neither of them made any change of 
dress for the occasion, and there was 
no wedding feast. Without the aid 
of priest or magistrate, they took 
each other by the hand, and, in the 
presence of witnesses, calmly and 
solemnly promised to be kind and 
faithful to each other. The wedded 
pair quietly returned to their happy 
home, with none to intrude upon 
those sacred hours of human life, 
when the heart most needs to be left 
alone with its own deep emotions. 

During the long period of their 
union, she three times crossed the 
Atlantic, to visit her aged parents, 
and he occasionly left her for a season 
when called abroad to preach. These 
temporary separations were felt as a 
cross, but the strong-hearted woman 
always cheerfully gave him up to fol- 
low his own convictions of duty. In 
1742, he parted from her, to go’ona 
teligious visit to Tortola, in the West 
Indies. He died there, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. She pub 


lished a religious tract of his, to 


which is prefixed a preface entitled 
“Elizabeth Estaugh’s testimony con- 
“tning her beloved husband, John 
Estaugh.” In this preface, she says, 
Since it pleased Divine Providence 
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so highly to favor me, with being the 
near companion of this dear worthy, 
I must give some small account of 
him. Few, if any, in a married 
state, ever lived in sweeter harmony 
than we did. He was a pattern of 
moderation in all things; not lifted 
up with any enjoyments, nor cast 
down at disappointments; aman en- 
dowed with many good gifts, which 
rendered him very agreeable to his 
friends, and much more to me, his 
wife, to whom his memory is most 
dear and precious.”’ : 
Klizabeth survived her excellent 
husband twenty years, useful and hon- 
ored ‘to the last. The monthly Meet- 
ing of Haddonfield, in.a published 
testimonial, speaks of her thus: 
“she was endowed with great natural 
abilities, which being sanctified ~ by 
the spirit of Christ, were much im- 
improved; whereby she became qual- 
ified to act in the affairs of the 
church; and was a serviceable 
member, having been clerk to the 
women’s meeting nearly fifty years, 
greatly to their satisfaction. She 
was a sincere sypathizer with the 
afflicted, of a benvolent disposition, 
and in distributing to the poor, 
desirous to do it in a way mtst-prof- 
itable and durable to them, and, if. 
possible, not to let the night hand 
know what the left did. Though in 


‘a state of affluence as to this world’s. 


wealth, she was an example of plain- 
ness and moderation. -Her heart 
and house were open to her friends, 
whom to entertain seemed one of her 
greatest pleasures. Prudently cheer- 
ful, and well knowing the value of 
friendship, she was careful not to 
wound it herself, nor to encourage 
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others in whisperings supposed fail- 
ings or weaknesses Her last illness 
brought great bodily pain, which she 
bore with much calmness of mind 
and sweetness of spirit. She depart- 
el this life as one falling asleep, full 
of days, like unto a shock of corn, 
fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfiled, in N. J. 


Furniture. 


[April 
took its name from her; and the tra- 
dition concerning her Coutship jg 
often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. 

Her medical skill is so well remem. 
bered, that the old nurses of New Jer- 
sey still recommend Elizabeth F.. 
taugh’s salve as the “sovereignes 
thing on earth.”’ 


FURNITURE. 


~ HE prevailing evil of the pre- 
(b sent day is extravagance. 
VOD I know very well that the 
\ =25 old are too prone to preach 
°4 about modern degeneracy, 
whether they have cause or not; but, 
laugh as we may at the sage advice of 
our fathers, if is too plain that our 


present expensive habits are produc- | 


tive of much domestic unhappiness, 
and injurious to publie prosperity. 
ur wealthy people copy all the fool- 
ish and extravagant caprice of Euro- 
pean fashion, without considering 


that we have not their laws of inher- | 


itance among us; and that our fre- 
quent changes of policy render prop- 
erty far more precarious here than in 
the ol world. However, itis not to 
the rich I would speak. They have 
an undoubted right to spend their 
thousands as they please; and if they 
spend them ridiculously, it 1s conso- 
ling.to reflect that they must, in some 


way or other, benefit the poorer clas- 


ses. People of moderate fortunes 


have likewise an unquestioned right 


to dispose of their hundreds as they 


please; but I would ask, Is it wese to 
risk your happiness in a foolish at- 
tempt to keep up with the opulent? 


Of what wseis the efforts which takes 


so much of your time, and all of 


your income? Nay, if any unex. 
pected change in affairs deprive 
you of a few yearly hundreds yon 


will find that your expenses have 


have exceeded your income; thus the 
foundation of an accumulating debt 
will be laid, and your family will 
have formed habits but poorly caleula- 
ted to save you from the threatened 
ruin. Not one valuable friend will 
be gained by living beyond you 
means, and old age will be left to 
comparative, if not utter poverty. 

There is nothing in which the ex. 
travagance of the present day strikes 
me so forcibly as the manner in whieh 
our young people of moderate fortune 
furnish their houses. 

A few weeks since, I called upona 
farmer’s daughter, who had lately 
married a young physican of mote: 
rate talents, and destitute of fortune. 
Her father had given her, at her mar 
riage, all he ever expected to give her 
viz. two thousand dollars. Yet the 
lower part of her house was furnished 
with as much splendor as we usually 
findamong the wealthiest. The whole 
two thousand had _ been expendel 
upon Brussels carpets, alabaster 
ses, mahogany chairs, and marble 
tables. I afterwards learned that the 
more useful household ute 


nsils had 
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heen forgotten; and that, a few weeks 
after her wedding, she was actually 
obliged to apply to her husband for 
money to purchase ~ baskets, iron 
spoons, clothes-lines, &.; and her 
«hlisbandy made irritable by the want 
of money, pettishly demanded why 
she had bought so many things they 
did not want. Did the doctor gain 
any patients, or she a single friend, 
by offering their visitors water in 
richly-cut glass tumblers, or serving 
them with costly damask napkins, 
instead of plain soft towels? No; 
heir foolish vanity made them less 
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happy, and no more respectable. 


Had the young lady been centent - 


with Kidderminster carpets, and 
tasteful vases of her own making, 
she might have put one thousand dol- 
lars at interest; and had she obtained 
Six per cent., it would have clothed 
her as well as the wife of any man, 
who depends merely upon his own 


industry, ought to be clothed. This. 


would have saved much domestic 
disquiet: for, after all, human nature 
is human nature; and a wife is never 


better beloved, because she teases for © 


money. 
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A MEMORY.—By C. SMILey. 
[ Original. | 


Listening to the wild 


ITTING by the whitening embers, 
In my little room alone, 


wind’s sighing 


BOR In its sad and mournful tone. 


a a Thinking of the past and present 
Vv 


Calling o’er the names I prize, 


Looking at the dear 


sweet faces 


That from memory’s chamber rise. 


First and dearest of 
Comes to me thy 


the number 
cherished face, 


Smiling on me soft and sweetly 
With its old familiar grace. 


And thy hand in mine is folded, 


As it was in other 


hours 


And we smiling walk together 
Through sweet fields of op’ning flowers. 


And I listen te the music 
Of thy footstep and thy tone, 


And my heart grows 
For I am ne more 


calm and happy, 
alone. 


But the dream. fades, slowly, slowly, 
Passing with a phantom’s tread, 


And my heart grows sad and weary 


When E.think that ¢ 
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PORA CLIFTON, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY A VIRGINIA LADY. 
| Original. | 


CHAPTER I. 


) I was left an orphan by the 
death of my mother, and 
+ young as I was, I remember 
that dark, dispairing feeling 

that came over me when in theearly 
morning they led me to her chamber, 
and removed the sheet that hid her 


 gtill white face, that I might kiss her 


cold lips for the last time. 
I could not then realize my loss, 
although I felt that a sad fate was 


before me, and my little heart was 


almost broken with grief when they 
took my sweet mother to the church 
yard, and laid her in the cold ground. 
I saw the. gathered crowd, heard the 
words of the minister, and the sobs 
of those who loved her, and then the 
sods rattled heavily on the coffin lid, 
fainter and fainter the sound grew,— 
the grave was rounded over, the 
mourners parted, and I was taken to 
ank’s home, to live as 
ong strangers. __ 

Fiank’s house with its 


broad rooms, and splendid furniture, 


contrasted ‘strangely with the hum- 
ble cottage I had left, and I crept 


about on the soft carpets, and sat on 


the beautiful chairs with a degree of 
awe I can never forget.. | 
Ellen was Uncle Frank's only 


WAS but five years old when 


child, a wild, wilful girl, about my 


age, and I had not been in my ney 


home more than a week before she 


began to laugh at me about the mear- 
ness of my dress, calling me poor 


and ugiy, and trying by every means 
to show me the difference in our po- 
sitions. At first I was silent and al- 
most indifferent to her cruel taunts, 
and insults, but I soon grew impa- _ 
tient, and answered in the deepest. 
bitterness, for I hated her as much ~ 
as a child can hate anything, and ‘ 


longed to be free from her presence. 
This hatred between us increased 


daily, Ellen was the torment of my 
life, and with no one to teach me 
love and forbearance, I was fast verg- 
ing onthe pit of destruction, when 
a circumstance arrested my steps, 
and assisted me to check the sintul 
hatred that was gnawing at my 
heart-strings like a beast of prey: 
Ellen aud myself had been quarrel 
ing with more than usual spirit one 
day, and we were both very angry, 
when the door opened unexpectedly, 
and Uncle Frank stood gazing at 8 
with wrathful astonishment. 
‘What is the matter with yo 


children,’ he said, sternly, “lam 
astonished at you both, but YI] pus 


a stop to it, Ill get a teacher for 


you next week, and see if she cant 
do something with you. / 
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ashamed of you Ellen,” he contin- 
ned, addressing his daughter, you 
must do better than this in the fu- 
tare; and you Dora, I must see that 


you are dealt tightly with, it will 
never do as itis,’ and turned on his 


heel and left us. 

Ellen laughed aloud as her father 
disappeared, he had never spoken 
unkindly to her, and she could not 
helieve him earnest in his threaten- 
ings to get a teacher, and in spite of 
her reproof, she continued her abuse 
of me, until in self-defence, and in 
order to avoid a burst of anger, on 
my part, I ran wildly from the room, 


and hiding myself in the garden be- 


neath the overhanging vines of a 
beautiful bower, I wept myself to 
sleep. 

~~ When I awoke it was almost 
night, but I still lingered on the 
sweet spot, dreaming.of the past 
and the future, and thinking that 
during the five years I had spent at 
my uncle’s, I had learned nothing 
but bad and bitter words, and I de- 
termined to do better in future. 
Iwas glad that we were to have a 
teacher, and hoped she would help 
me in my good resolves, and I arose 
and went to the house, feeling better 
than I had for many months. 

I have not spoken of my uncle’s 
wife because she was in fact, almost 
vstranger to me. She was a very 
proud and fashionable woman, and 
rarely ever noticed me, and when she 
did, it was*to reprove me sharply, 
and so I kept out of her sight as 
wuch as possible, spending my time 
with the servants, disputing with 
reading the old novels 

* found lying abcut the garret 
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in every directiou, but this life, aim- 
less and useless as it was, was to be 
ended soon, and I was glad, for I 
I wanted to learn something useful, 
and I wanted to be good, and I 
wanted somebody to help me to be 
so, for Iknew that I was very weak, 
and had very little strength to resist 
temptation. | 

Not many days after this, our 
teacher came, Miss Nellie Melton, 
was her name, and I loved her from 
the first. She was an old maid with 
a soft, sweet voice, and eyes full of 
tender affection, and she moved about 
our home like the spirit of peace, 
lending a soft influence to every heart 
around her. ‘True, aunt Malinda 
sneered at her sometimes, and Ellen 
made fun of her frequently, behind 
her back, but there was a high, se- 


‘rene purity about her that command- 


ed the respect, and love of all; and 
with her as my teacher, I soon be- 
came gentle and loving, and remem- 
bered my former conduct with burn- 
ing shame. Ellen too, grew more 


peaceable, and less scornful in her 


manner towards me, and I could 
have loved her had she permitted 
me todoso, but there was something 
about her that repelled all intimacy, 
and we were growing up close to- 
gether, yet far apart in thought and 
feeling. 
Miss Melton had not been at my 
uncle’s more than two years before 
her health failed so entirely she was 
obliged to discontinue school, and 
return home. ‘Then Uncle Frank 
sent us to the Buckingham Institute, 
to complete our education, and there 
the character of Ellen appeared in 
its true light. She was naturally 
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sprightly, had a good mind, and 
memory, but she abhorred study— 
learning was very well for the poor, 
she would say, but for the rich it 
was not necessary; and so priding 
herself on her father’s wealth, and 
her own beauty, she neglected her 
studies entirely; regardless alike of 
the smiles and frowns of her teach- 
ers, whom she regarded as little bet- 
ter than hired servants. 

Thanks to the teachings of Miss 
Nellie Melton, and my own convic- 
tions of duty, I studied hard, and 
learned fast whatever I undertook to 
learn, and soon won the love and es- 
teem of my teachers, who often spoke 
of me as an example to the rest of 
the students. This was too much 
for Ellen, and her hatred of me in- 


creased in proportion with my pop- 


ularity with my teachers, and she 
strove by every means in her power 
to lessen their esteem for me, and 
cause me to be neglected by my 
schoolmates. | 

I had few intimate friends at 
school, but there was one bright fair 
girl there, whom I loved as a dear 
sweet sister, and her heart was linked 
to mine with an affection, deep and 
strong as death itself. We had no 
separate thoughts or joys, and in my 
deep devotion to Fanny, I cared 


nothing for Ellen’s hatred, or the 


coldness of her friends. 
One morning Fanny came to reci- 
tation with her eyes red and swollen 
from weeping. Iwas troubled as I 
looked at her, for I saw, or fancied 
I detected a coldness in her glance as 
it met mine, and all day long Fanny 
avoided me assidiously; what could 
mean! At dinner she hardly 
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spoke to me, and her beautiful eyes 
kept filling with tears, chasing away 
the smiles she tried to assume, | 


noticed that Ellen kept near her, gl. 


most constantly talking to her ip " 


low confidential tone, as if she wer 
trying to amuse her, and drive away 
the cloud of sadness that seemed 
to be resting so darkly upon her 


spirits. I felt that I was some 


way connected with Fanny’s sadness 
and resolved to know what it was, 
but Fanny repulsed all my advances, 
she spoke scornfully to me. Al- 
though I loved her as tenderly a 
ever, my pride was too great to bear 
meekly her aggrivating treatment, 
and I grew distant and haughty, afd 
for weeks we passed and _repassed 
each other without speaking. 

O! the agony of that estrange- 
ment; my heart was almost crushed 
with the great stroke, and I believed 
I could never love again. 

We may smile at the deep inten- 
sity of school-girl friendship, ani 
say that it ‘‘passeth away like the 
early dew,’’ but who will deny that 
in our school-days we form the dear 
est and holiest friendships, and tle 
memory of the cherished ones we 
loved then, goes with us through lile, 


brightening with its earnest beauty 


the sordid and worldly friendships we 
form in after years. I was sitting 1 
the grove one evening in the cool 
shade reading, for we bad finished our 
studies for the week, and that sweel 
spot was my favorite place of resort 
from the noise and bustle of a Satu 


day’s holiday. I was turning ove! 


the leaves of my book listlessly whet 
I felt a soft hand on my shoulder, 


~*~ 


looking up I met the tearful 
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. of Fanny Ashton. 

“Pora’” she said, as she threw her- 
<elf on the grass beside me, ‘Dora 
Iam going home. Brother Henry 
has come for me to go to my father, 
who is sick, and before I go I want 
to ask youif you can forgive me for 
mv coldness to you? O! Dora, if 
von knew what I have suffered—’’ 
and she hid her face in her hands and 
wept aloud. 

“Yes Fanny,” I said, ‘‘I do for- 

_ give you, but it was hard to bear; and 
now tell me what made you so cold 
what could have made you treat 
me so?” 
Fanny hesitated a moment, and 
looking at me steadily said, ‘‘It was 
Ellen's fault, Dora, she told me so 
inany ugly things about you, and 
said you were not my friend, for she 
had heard you speak very unxindly 
of me, and Kate Gibson and Flora 
Perkins said they had heard the 
same. QO! it almost killed meat first 
Dora, and it was so hard to be cold 
to you when I loved you so much; 
but they made me do it, and I don't 
believe you are bad, no matter what 
they say, I will believe you.” 

“Why did you not come to me at 
first Fanny?” I said, “all would 
have been right then;’’ and after as- 
suring her how false was everything 
she had heard from Ellen and her 
iriends, and how freely I forgave her 
for her coldness to me, we went to 
the chapel hand in hand, feeling that 
hothing could estrange us from each 
other again. 

We did hot see Ellen or any of her 
iends as we passed through the cha- 
pel to go tothe parlor where Fanny’s 
brother was. J had hardly thought 
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of his being there at all, I was so 
happy at being reconciled to my dar- 
ling friend, and when I stood face to 
face before a tall, handsome gentle- 
man, I was startled out of all good 
manners, and drew my hand from 
Fanny’s to make my escape, but he 
caught me suddenly and drawing me 
close to him put back my tangled 
cirls and kissed me heartily, then 
said he, as he let me go, ‘‘I must kiss 
you for being. Fanny’s dear friend; 
she has written so much about you I 
could not resist the temptation; you 
are such a bright little beauty. 


Fanny almost screamed with 


laughter, while I stood wiping my 
lips and cheek, the very personifica- 


tion of anger. It was too much to* 


bear. Iwas almost sixteen, and was 
horrified at being kissed by a gentle- 
man, even if he was Fanny’s broth- 
er; but as I looked at him I saw thie 
comical expression of his face as he 
regarded me earnestly, and my pas- 
sion was over in a moment. | 

‘Why, what a child you are Do- 
ra,” he said, laughing, ‘‘to cry be- 
cause an old gentlemen chvoses to 
kiss you. Why I am at least nin- 
teen, and have finished my educat:o.1 
long ago!”’ 

“Tam no child,”’ I said, pouting, 
am almost sixteen.”’ 

‘Sixteen! are yon’ so old as that? 
I had no idea you were older than 
ten. Well, I'll be more particular 
in future, Miss Dora, if you will for- 
me on'y this time,” and he held 
out his hand to me with much ha- 


mility, while I stood laughing before 


him. 
“Now Sis,” he said, turning t» 


Fanny, ‘make haste an! say govt. 
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bye;’’ for all loved Fanny dearly, 


and foremost among the crowd I 
saw Ellen’s eager face, waiting for 
the parting scene. She started when 
her eyes fell on me as I stood with 
my arm around Fanny's waist, forshe 
knew nothing of our reconciliation. 


Almost hesitatingly she came for-— 


ward to say farewell to Fanny, who 


kissed her coldly, and turning to me, 


said loud enough for Ellen to hear, 
“IT am glad we part friends, dear 
Dora; write to me often, and when 
vacation comes Henry and I will 
come over for you; good-bye dar- 
ling!” and she threw her arms 
around my neck, kissed me softly, 
and was gone before I could speak 
one word to her. 

It is hard to forget the feeling of 
utter loneliness that came over me, as 
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I stood looking after the Carriage 
that was bearing away my dearest 
friend; tears, too sad. for utterance, 
gushed up from the fountain of my 
heart. But my grief soon passed 
away, for I thought of our meeting 
in vacation, and hope made me for- 
get my loneliness, and I yearned for 
the time when I should be in );. 
Ashton’s home, with Fanny and her 
brother, free from the slights and 
sneers of Ellen and her haughty as. 
sociates. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


We cannot all be beautiful, but the 
pleasantness of a good-humored coun- 
tenance is denied to no one. We 
can all of us increase and strengthen 
the family affections and the delights 
of homs. | 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE, LAMENTED Dh. 
J. H. EATON. 


[ Original. | 


E saw it not, the manly form, 
y Composed in death’s long rest, 
x The pale, cold brow, the folded hands 


PRD Above the pulseless breast. 
ae Dove the p 


We heard it not the “dust to dust,” 
As fell the muftled clod, 

The body to its birth-place, Earth. 

The spirit back to God. 


But from that darkened hearth there rose 
ail so sad and deep, 
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A Tribute. 


That in our distant home we felt, 
To turn aside and weep. 


We feel the shadow and the gloom, 
But words, though kindly spoken, 

Are frail to soothe the bitter grief 
Of hearts so sadly broken. 


O, widowed heart, oh, mateless one, 
The ark. above the waters 

Is waiting for the wearied wing 
Of all earth’s grief-bow’d daughters. 


And though the flood is dark and deep, 
And wildly round thee swelling, 

The bow of promise spans the storm, 
Of Hope and lost ones telling. 


Faint not: though earth has lost its light, 
And thy bark is tempest driven, 

It is the channel swelled by tears, 
That nears that bark to Heaven. 


We knew him not—yet they who did, 
And loved him best are giving 

A tribute to his cherished worth— 
Though dead, he still is living. 


He cast a pebble on Time’s wave, 
The undulations spreading, | 
Will waft his name, undimmed by years, 
Light from his memory shedding. 


“Be still—and know that I am God’— 
Thine and thy children’s ever, 
And in the stormy strife of life, 
Forsake thee, will I never. 
EsTELLE. 
Memphis, Feb, 28d. 
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ALONE AND NOT ALONE. 


BY MRS. J. 


Original | 


HAT a splendid morning!’ 
“ exclaimed Mrs. Hart as she 
threw back the shutters from 
the parlor window; ‘‘this de- 


lightful breeze is frésh from the roll- 
ing waves of the Erie, and all laden 


with the rich perfume ‘of garden and 
and meadow. 


‘Sister Harriet come and see the 


fine effect of the tan-colored road, 


bordered by the velvety green banks, 
and then the rows of peach trees 


hanging gracefully over the fence, 


and extending far as the eye can 


reach across the rolling prairie.” 


‘‘Beautiful, beautiful!” said Har- 


-riet, “‘and to complete the scene, there 


comes your little favorite Lucius, all 
clean as usual, and early on his way 
to school.’’ 

“Yes, Lucius is my favorite,” said 
Mrs. Hart. ‘‘He is so generous, so 
cheerful, so manly.’’ 

‘‘But see! he is not playfully run- 
ning along as usual, but walking 


slowly, I fear sadly. — 
- Poor little fellow, I will go down 


to the gate and speak with him.”’ 
“Never man was truly blest; — 


But it composed and gave him such a cast | 
_ As folly might mistake for want of joy.” 


And thus it was with Lucius, as with 
satchel thi®wn lightly across: bis 
right shoulder, and a basket covered 


N. PAGE. 


with a snow white napkin, in his 
hand, he neared the gate. 

“Are you all alone?’ said Mrs. 
Hart pityingly. 

“Noma’am,”’ he said tr inmphant 
ly, ‘‘I have a cucumber with me.” 

sure enough he had— 


There beneath the pure white napkin, 


by the side of some bread and butter, 
and a piece of pie, was a cucumber 
all pared, and a little paper of salt 
an a little paper of pepper, all the 
gift of his dear kind mother. 

No wonder his heart was fille! 
with grateful joy. 

He had planted the seed, watche 
the unfolding of the serrate leaves 
from the ascending plume, led his 
mother down the gravel walk, to be- 
hold the beautiful straw-colored blos- 
som, and then observed how the cu~ 
rious germ, about which his mother 


had taught. him, expanded day by 


day, until it was a cucumber large 
enough for the table. 


How timid!y, yet hopefully, le 
had gone to ask his mother the very 
great favor that this first encuml er ol 
the season might be his to fake with — 


his dinner to school. 


And his mother had gone to the 
garden with him, and with her ow! 
hands had arranged his dinner, cart 
fully paring the cucumber, and cau- 
tioning her little boy to eat plenty ot 
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alt with it, she had placed it cozily 
in just the right place in the basket. 
Then came the good morning kiss, 
and how could he be alone? with 
such proofs a mother’s love about 
him. 

Was he generous? Ask the troop 
of boys who that day had a taste of 
the cucumber and who, though long 


gears have passed, have by their 


votes elected him their much loved 
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and honored judge, a position he is 


well qualified to fill. 

Children can you be all alone 
with all the evidences of God’s con- 
stant love and care, which ever sur- 
round you. Let your heart believe 
in Jesus. Choose him for your Sa- 
viour, and you will never be alone, 
for he has said ‘Lo! Iam with you 
even tothe end of the world.” 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Y DEAR GIRLS: 
=Inlooking over the letters 
$Yrecently received from you, 
| velDO find several in which the 
: <> writers state, that they are 
“2” about to leave the ranks of 
girldhood and assume the duties and 
responsibilities of married ladies, and 
they request from me some hints and 
_ suggestions that may be useful in the 
untried relations they are so soon to 
enter. ‘Trusting and believing that 
you have made wise decisions on this 
momentuous subject, and that you are 
about to enter these sacred relations 
fom the right motives, and with the 


dest intentions, Tam still aware that it 


is quite possibly for youto makeship- 
wreck of domestic happiness, and lose 
that “only bliss of Paradise that has 
survived the fall.” Would that I 
could point out to youall the rocks and 
quick-sands that lie before you, so 


clearly that you might easily avoid 
them. 


My first advice to you is do not ex- 
pect toomuch. Those who dream of 


finding every conceivable excellence 


united in one person, unalloyed by 
any of the infirmities which charac- 
terize a fallen natnre, will most as- 
suredly awake to disappontment. 


“For those bonds all perfect made 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 

Like sister fiowers of one sweet shade 
With the same breeze that bend: 
For sympathy of heart allied 
Never to mortals given ye 
O! lay thy lovely dreams asite; 
Or lift them unto Heaven.” 
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Extravagant expectations are, ne 
doubt one very frequent cause of un- 
happiness in married life. In the 
present artificial state of society, it ix 
almost impossible for parties to know 
each other before marriage. In their 
occasional intercourse, each being de- 
sirious to make the most favorable 
impressions possible, whatever might 
be supposed to be offensive is care- 
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fully concealed; and this too without 
any conscious intention or desire to 
deceive, and then too, the circumstan- 


“ees under which this intercourse is 


held, in most cases, afford no occa- 
sions for the display of real charac- 
ter. They meet each other in the 
sanctuary—on the sunny side-walk, 


—in the social gathering. ‘They 


converse together in the well lighted 
cheerful parlor, where all are anx- 
ious to please. There is nothing 
here to cross the feelings, try the pa- 
tience, or test the real disposition. 
They do not together pass through 
scenes that try men and women’s 
souls, as they must do after marriage, 
and having seen nought but what is 
fair and amiable, they throw a man- 
tle of perfection woven out of the 
bright hues of their own youthful 


imaginations, overthe object of their 
preference But when, in conflict with 


the stern realities of life, this man- 
tle falls off, as fall it must, and the 
object stands before them in its real 
character, they turn from it with 
disappointment, and too often with 
loathing and disgust. For security 
against this danger, keep your imag- 
inations in check, and reflect seriously 
upon what it is reasonable to expect 
from fallen humanity, and see to it 
that you expect nothing more. Just 
take it for granted, that you will, as 


a matter of course, after marriage, 


discover faults and defects in your 
companion that you have not before 
perceived, but do not forget that he 
too, will, in all probability, observe 
\juite as many in you, that were pre- 
viously unknownto him. You know 
that you are not perfect, and yet you 


expect to be loved and confided in, 


despite your faults. You have ql. 
ready given your love and confidence 
to a being who is like yourself, ; im- 
perfect; be careful that you do not 
withdraw them when those imperfec. 
tions are made more manifest thay 
they have hitherto been. Remembe; 
that if none but faultless beings. 
could be loved, you would yourself’ 


be thrown outside of the pale of af. 


fection. Love would, in that case, 
be compelled to take its departure 
from Earth, and return to its native 


Heaven. 


Selfishness is ever the bane of hu- 
man happiness, but in no relation of 
life is its influence so disastrous as 


when it rears its hydra head between 


husband and wife. It is sad to think 
how many enter this sacred relation, 
who are strangers to that’ disinteres- 
ted affection which honestly seeks 
and desires the happiness of another 
in preference to its own; and yet this 
is the only foundatior on which con- 
nubial bliss can rest. You might as 
well think of building your dwelling - 
upon the yielding waves, as of rearing 
a superstructure of domestic happiness 
uponany other basis. Ihave no doubt, 
innumerable instances of domestic 
misery have their origin in a selfish 
and exacting disposition on the part 
of the wife. 

She goes forth as a bride, honestly 


believing perhaps, that she is devo- 


tedly attached to her chosen lord, 
when in point of fact, her attachment 
is all for self, and her interest in him 


owes its existence to the belief that . 


he will, by his devotion, minister to_ 
her happiness. Hence she watches _ 
with an argus eye, his manner of 
treating her while, it ~ be she is — 
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quite forgetful of her own deport- 
ment towards him. With this close 
inspection of his actions, it is not 
long before she can discover some- 
thing that she can construe into neg- 
lect of herself, or disregard of her 
wishes, and this she dwells upon and 
magnifies in her own imagination till 
che fancies herself the most injured 
and the most wretched woman living. 
Then pride and resentment rise up in 
her heart, and she puts on a very dig- 
nified and distant manner towards her 
husband. He asks an explanation 
and is told, in no very gentle tones 
of his short comings. Conscious 
of the best intentions he is stung by 


the unreasonableness of her reproach- 


es, and mortified and indignant at 
her want of confidence in him; and 
here commences a breach which suc- 
ceeding years widen and deepen into 
a guiph broad and deep enough to 
bury the last vestige of affection and 
to hold more misery that can be 
found elsewhere, outside of the bot- 
tomless pit. 

Now all this is avoided when the 
wife has for her husband such a dis- 
interested affection, that instead of 
watching and weighing his every 
word and action in order to determine 
‘the measure of his love towards her- 
self, her thoughts are occupied with 
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well directed efforts to promote his 
interest and happiness. Giving to 
him a full generous and confiding af- 
fection, she will seldom have occasion 
to complain of the want of it in re- 
turn. 

You must not expect to be all the 
world to your husband, in precisely 
the same sense that he is all the world 
toyou. Hehashis part to act among 
his tellow men, and he has chosen 
you, not that he might concentrate 
all his thoughts and interests and 
efforts upon your own unimportant 
little self, but that you might be a 
a help-meet to strengthen his hands, 
and encourage his heart, while he 
performs his duties as a man, a cit- 
izen and a servant of the most high 
God. The less you trouble your 
head with the question, How much 
does my husband love me, the more 
you study to show your love to him, 
by conforming cheerfully to his cir- 
cumstances and aiding him, accor- 
ding to the best of your ability, to 
accomplish those objects to which 
his life is devoted, the more likely 
you will be to occupy permanently in 
his heart that place which you desire 
—the only place in the wide world in 
which you can find happiness. 


Your very affectionate Friend 
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THE PARTING. 
| Original. | 


ND must I leave thee, dearest one 
To wander forth alone, 

Far from thy cheerful presence love, 
And from our peaceful home. 


Stern duty tells me I must go 
ar To dwell in other scenes, 

| Where thy bright eyes can hever throw 
Their most delightful beams. 


But oh! when sundered far from thee 
And from our dearest ones, ‘ 
My heart will ever steadfast be 
And true to thee alone. 


4 Tho’ wealth may spread her tinsel glare 

a59) And beauty all her power, 

| Yet still my. heart will ever bear 
Remembrance of this hour. 


Farewell, my love, the engine’s: sound 
Tells us that we must part, 

Its hurrying wheels as they roll round 
Stop not for anguished hearts. 


‘ 


Farewell my love, oh may no care 
_ Upon thy bosom dwell, 
And daily in thy fervent prayer 
Remember me! farewell. 


HEBRON. 
Pike County, Miss. 
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A SCENE. 


[ Original. | 


‘ CANNOT tell why memories 
that summer-time {live in my 
“my heart with such freshness, or 
why the pictures of the scenes which 
surrounded me, remain undimmed 
by all that has since transpired, but 
so itis. Perhaps because my senses 
were more fully alive to the beauties 
of Nature—more sensitively capable 
of receiving the impressions which 
_ joy and sorrow have been powerless 
to efface. | 

It was at the close of a warm sum- 
mer day, that wearied with the con- 
finement of my room, I twined my 
arm around the form of my com- 
panion, and with her-strolled to the 
bank of the Wabash. A dull, hea- 
vy sorrow had been straining at my 
heart-strings for days, and I thought 
that motion might ease the pain; that 
the fresh evening breeze might fan 
the fever frommy brow. ‘The glow- 
ing heat of the day was yielding to 
the coolness of night, and our steps 
grew lighter as we neared the green 
bank which was usually the extent 
— of our walk in that direction. 

Silently we sat down upon the 
steen sward, and gazed upon the 
outstretched landscape. Beneath 
us was the little town of P 
With its quiet homes surrounded by 
groupings ofshrubbery. A low hum 
came up from the streets, which were 
not yet silent from the toils of the 
day. At our left about half a mile 


distant, was a milldam, above which 
the waters lay as placidly still as in 
a miniature lake, whose surface is 
unruffled by the slighted zephyrs. 
Upon one side were lofty cliffs, cov- 
ered with noble trees; upon the other 
were the’ low flats of the Reserve. 
‘These too were well timbered; and so 
the borders of the mimic lake were 
shadowed by noble oaks and trem- 
bling poplars, while the centre re- 


flected the deep azure of the evening 


sky. Over the dam the waters 
leaped madly—their wild rushing at 
this distance being softened to a plea- 
sant murmuring sound. A moment 
foaming and whitening on the rocks 
beneath, the river moved onward in 
its broad channel, slowly ani 
majestically until it disappeared at 
our right beyond a green bank, 
the shadow of whose foliage and 
clambering vines caressed it with 
seeming tenderness. Opposite us, 
and at the distance of a mile, the 
town of D— was discernable, 
with its spires and rich dwellings, 
the lower portion being hidden by an 
intervening wood. Still beyond was 
seen a dim boundary of forest, above 
the horizon of blue, and partially 
covered with masses of vapor, gilded 
by.the fading sunlight into rich shi- 
ning forms, for which the imagina- 
ton could find no name of inanimate 
thing. But the daylight faded, and 
the purple twilight deepened, and 
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the distance became more dim;—the 
shadows upon the lake’s bosom 
could no more be distinguished from 
the dark shores, and weird spirits 
seemed striding upon the river, while 
the murmuring grew louder, and the 
night bird came forth to make the 
wood ‘‘vocal with his song.’ <A 
holy stillness brooded over the earth, 
then a star peeped from the ether 
depths above, then another and an- 
other, until the whole broad arch 
above was glittering with inimitable 
gems. Anonthe pale moon rode up 
the east and smiled upon the slum- 
bering earth, then the weird spirits 
hied away to some dark ravine, and 
the shadows grew less bold and clus- 
tered beneath the oaks which stood 
out in bolder relief against the sky. 
Silvery light rested upon cottage and 
tree and flower and green grass of the 


-earth—they made the landscape 


[Apiil, 
more beautiful, and gave the rive, 
diamonds upon each tiny wave; and 
so the moonbeams flooded a]] around 
with beauty, and the stars twinkle 
like ‘‘beauty’s eyes,’’ and the river 
flashed back the gaze of moon and 
stars. 

If the earth had been glowing 
with beauty all day, while the broad 
sunlight was uponit, so did a milde 
beauty soften each object when the 
purple twilight fell. In such ap 
hour how does the heart throb 
companionship with all things in 
nature, how it forgets all trivial cares, 
even the riven ties of friendship, 
while listening to the ‘‘voiceless mel- 
odies’’ which eall the mind to adora. 
tion of the works of Him who ‘sit 
teth upon the great white throne.” 
What soul does not involuntarily 
yieldits homage to the author of so 
beatiful a world. R. 


Translated from the German for the Aurora. 


THE DESERT ISLAND. 


RICH man wished to make 


” freedom, and permitted him 
Z, to fit out a ship with much 
e costly merchandise. 

‘‘Go’’ said he ‘‘and sail with it in a 
foreign land; make gain with the 


his slave happy; he gave him 


merchandise and all the profit shall 
be thine.’’ 

The slave departed, but he was not 
far to sea when a violent wind arose 
and drove his ship upon a rock and 


wrecked it. The costly merchan- 
dise was sunk in the ocean, all “ 
comrades perished, and he with di 
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seulty reached. the shores of an is- 
iand. Hungry, naked and without 
help he went farther into the land 
and wept over his misfortune; then 
he saw afar a great city, from which 
the inhabitants came towards him 
with great joy, shouting aloud, ‘‘hail 
our king!” They placed him upon 
a mognificent chariot and bore him 
away to the city. He came into the 
king’s palace, where they put a pur- 
ple robe upon him, placed a diadem 
upon his brow, and permitted him 
to mount a golden throne. The no- 
blemen assembled around him and 
swore in the name of the whole na- 
tion the oath of truth. 

The new king thought at first all 
this lordliness a beautiful dream, un- 
til the continuance of his fortune 
dil not permit him to doubt the re- 
ality of this wonderful occurrence. 

“Ido not understand’’ said he to 
himself,” what has beguiled the eyes 
of this wonderful nation to make a 
naked foreigner their king. They 
know not whence I come, and place 
me upon their throne. What is this 
strange custom in the land?” 

Thus thought he, and was so cu- 
nous to know the cause of this ele- 
vation, that he determined to ask 
one of the noblemen of his court, 
whem he thought’ to be a wise man, 
for the. solution of this enigma. 

“Viser,”’ said he to him “why 
have you made me yourking? How 
could you know that I had come 
"pon your island? And what will 
finally become of me?”’ 

Viser replied: “Lord, this is- 
i ls called the land of tempta- 
» and a race of strange beings 


inhabit it. They have for a long 
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time prayed the Almighty to send 
them yearly a son of Adam to rule 
over them. ‘The Almighty has 
heard their prayer, and permits a 
man on a particular day, to land 
upon their island. The inhabitants 
receive him joyfully as thou hast 
seen, and constitute him their ruler; 
but his reign lasts no longer than a 
year. ‘This time passes and the des- 
tined day again comes; thus he lays 
aside his honor, they rob him of his 
kingly robes, and put a meaner gar- 
ment on him. His attendants carry 
him by force to the shore and place 
him in a peculiar boat built for that 
purpose; that brings him to a certain 
island. ‘This island is waste and de- 
sert; every one who was in former 
times a king comes here naked and 
finds neither subject nor friend. No 
one sympathises in his misfortune, 
and he must lead a life full of grief 
and melancholy if he has not pru- 
dently used his year. He goes into 
the exile of the old kings and the na- 
tion goes to the new king, (whom 
the providence of the Almighty 
sends them every year without fail, ) 
in the accustomed manner hail him 


with like joy of the former. This;~’ ©> 


sir, is the the immutable law of the 
realm that no king during his reign 
can change. 

‘Were then, my predecessors un- 
acquainted with the short duration 
of their sovereignty?’”’ asked the 
king again. 

‘To no one’? answered the Viser, 
was this perishableness unknown; 
but some permitted themselves. to be 
beguiled by the splendor which sur- 
rounded them; and they forgot the 
sad futureand spent their whole time 
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without being wise. Others intoxi- 
cated with the sweetness of their for- 
tune dare not think of the end of their 
rule and desert island, from fear of im- 
bittering the agreeableness of present 
abundance; and thus they reel as 
drunken men until the time is past 
and they must be placed in the boat. 
When the fatal day comes they be- 
gin to lament and bemoan their illu- 
sions; now it is too late and they are 
delivered to the misery that awaits 
them and that they have not wished 
to prevent through wisdom. 

The narrative of the visier filled 
the king with fear; he shuddered at 


the destiny of the former kings and 


wished to escape their fate. Hesaw 
that a few weeks of this short year 


_were fled and he must haste the better 


to improve the remaining days. 
‘“Wise visier’” answered he ‘thou 
hast shown me the short duration of 
iny kingly power and my future fate; 
but I pray thee tell me what I must 
do if I wish to escape the fate of my 
predecessors.”’ 

The visier said, ‘‘remember. sir, 


thou hast come upon our island na- 


ked, then in like manner thou must 
depart and never return. There is 
also only this remedy to prevent this 
want which threatens thee in that 
land of exile:—If you cause the island 


to be fruitful and occupied by inhabi- | 


tants youcan secure happiness. ‘This 
is permitted thee by our laws, and 
thy subjects are so perfectly obedient 
to you that they go where you send 
them. , Send there also a number of 
workmen and let them convert the 


desert plains into fruitful fields; build 
~ ities and” storehouses, and fill them 


with with all necessary provisions. 


(April, 
In a word make for thee there a ney 
kingdom, whose inhabitants will ye. 
ceive thee with joy after thy banish. 
ment. But haste, let no moment pass 
unimproved; since the more thoy 
doest for the settlement of thy future 
Jand the more happy will be thy 
sojourn. Always think thy year ex- 
piring to-morrow and use thy freedom, 
as a prudent fugitive, who wishes to 
escape perdition. If thou despisest 
my counsel or delayest and art negli. 
gent, thou art lost and misery is thy 
lot.” 

The king was a prudent man, ani 
the words of the minister gave his 
determination and activity wings: 
He sent out a number of workmen: 


they went with joy, and laid hold 


upon the work with zeal. The island 
began to be beautiful, and before six 


-months were gone already cities 


upon its blooming meadows. How- 
ever the king persevered in his order; 
he continually sent new inhabitants 
there; and the latter were more frien¢- 
ly than the first because they went in 
a so well regulated land which their 
friends and relations inhabited, 

In the meantime the end of tle 
year came continually nearer. The 
former ‘kings had trembled at the 
time when they must lay aside their 


_transitory power; but this one sgt . 


approach with eagerness; because he 
was going to a land, where through 
his own care, he had prepared hi 
last home. ‘The appointed day a 


length arrived ; the-king was taken 


from his palace, robbed of his crown 
and costly garb, and placed upon the 
unavoidablé boat:that brought him to 
his place of banishment. Scarcely had 


_he landed upon the shore of the nev 
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‘Jand when the inhabitants | joyfully 
came to him, received him with great 
nonor, and instead of a diadem whose 
power ‘lasted for a year only they 
adorned him with an ‘unfading gar- 
land. The Almighty rewarded his 


wisdom. He gave him the immor- 


tality of his subjects and made him 
their king forever. | 
The rich, benevolent man is God; 
the slave whom the master sent away, 
is man at his birth; the island where 
he landed is the world; the inhabitants 
who received him joyfully are his 
parents, who take care of the naked 
weeping one. The Viser who showed 
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reign is the courseof human life, and 
the desert isle to which he is ban- 
ished is the future world. The work- 
men he sends thither are the good 
works he does in his life. 
kings, who have gone over before « 
him without forethought except upon 
the distress threatening them, are the 
greatest part of men who occupy 
themselves with earthly joys only, | 
without thinking of the life after 
death; they are punished with want 
and misery because they appear be- 
fore the Almighty with empty hands. 


_ So you see man is justified by his 
works and not by faith alone. (James 


him the melancholly fate that awaited 9.94 | 
him, is wisdom. ‘The Year of 


FRIENDS. 


[ Original.| 


THANK thee, Father, for the hearts, that circle round my way, 
+1 thank thee for the smiling lips that bless me day by day, 
ri thank thee for the loving eyes that brightly o’er me shine, mt 
“pl thank thee for the gentle hands that round my own entwine. 
Aye for these precious gifts O, Lord, I bless thy name, 
_ To thee alone my thanks belong for from thy hand they came. 


Some to thy bosom have returned to dwell in perfect rest — 
I bless thee for recalling them so early to thy breast; 
I thank thee for the cloudless hope of meeting them again, 
Where death can never more dissolve affection’s jeweled chain: 
Thou hast recalled my treasures hence to sparkle near thy throne, 
_ Ithank thee Father, for thou hast but taken back thine own. 
I know that they are safe with thee, on Zion’s holy hill, 


And while I mourn their absence here, I bless thee and am still. 


Grape Hill, Va, 


MaTiLva. 


But the 
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THE MOURNING SPIRIT. 
| Original. | 


tai The mourning spirit yearns to fill 
The void that death has made, 

And in a tone the soul can thrill, 

Call back the slumbering dead. 


O cease, fond one, this vain regret 
That will not let thee rest, 

And in the good thou hast, forget 
To sorrow o’er the past. 


No longer wish the ransomed soul 
To pass again the flood, 

For now thy friend hath reach’d the goal 
And found sweet rest with God. 


ae : Let hope now guide thy feeble bark 
| O’er life’s tempestuous sea, 
A Be And sorrow’s night however dark, 
Shall pass away to thee. 


Jh look to Him who speaks from Heav’n 
With voiee so soft and still, 
_ Who bids thee wait ’till there is given 
The power to do his will. 


he loves, the Father chastens, 
a Tis for good he visits thee, 
to murmur, for he hastens 
~ Now to raise the broken reed. 
SALINA. 


THE REIGN OF BEAUTY, 
[ Original..| 


The nature of man is so constituted bright world on which we dwell, we 
that he loves the beautiful. | are attracted on every side by the 


When we look abroad over this beauty of the objects around us. We 
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are surrounded by everything that is 
heautiful to the sight, and adapted 
to bind us to earth. The world As 
eloquent with voices that proclaim 
the unseen glories of immensity, and 
and speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
of the unfading beauties of the uni- 
verse. | 

God has so arranged all things 
around us, as to satisfy this na- 
tural love for the beautiful. He has 
not confined it to one object alone, 
but has spread beauty abroad through 
earth, sea, and sky, and it dwells on 
the face, and form, in the heart of 
man. All this beauty 1s not neces- 
sary for our existence, or our useful- 
ness, but is intended for our pleasure, 
and to delight us in our lonely hours. 

Tis beautiful when first the dewy 
lights breaks on the earth, to see gen- 
tle morn opening her golden gates 
and displaying light to the world. 
Tis beautiful to see the morning star, 
as he comes driving before him all 
his glittering flock. ’Tis beautiful 
tosee Aurora as she puts on her 
crimson blash and with resplendent 


rays, gilds the top of the highest hills! 


‘Tis beautiful to see the bright efful- 
gent sunbeams, as they peep over the 
tops of the highest trees, while myr- 
lad dewdrops sparkle on the rose bud, 
and the mountains misty top appears 
glitters in its azure light. 
beautiful to gaze upon the King of 
lay, as he clothes the earth with his 
glory. All ‘nature seems to welcome 
his approach. Even the little birds 
“ome Warbling forth from their happy 

OWers, shading their dewy wings as 
take a sunny flight. We also 
find beauty in the most minute works 
of nature! The little flowers, as they 


i 


raise their timid heads above the 


earth, attract us by the delicacy of © 


texture and the beauty of their col- 
ors. 


fined to the natural world, it reigns 
also over the world of mind: Over 
the features of the face the mind 
scatters the roses of beauty. The 


features may fade but the roses leave | 


their fragrance behind them. | 
There is beauty in Science, as seen 
in the investigation of the Philoso- 
pher. There is beauty in Language, 
as seen inthe works of Poets What 
can so much charm the languid hours 
of solitude as an excellent poem 
written in beautiful language? It 
carries us to worlds unknown, and 
we appear to live in fancy’s dream 
as 
‘The poets eye in fire phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven, to earth, from 


earth to heaven. 
And as imagination bodies forth 


The forms of things unknown the poets — 


pen, 
Turn them to shapes, and gives to airy 
‘nothing, 
A local habitation, and a name.” 
Whose soul is not warmed and in- 
spired while ‘perusing the pages of 
Shakspeare or Milton? We feel our 
thoughts lifted above the things of 
this world, and long to discover in 
all that surrounds us, the good and 
the beautiful so well adapted to call 
forth such tender and holy emotions. 
There is also beauty of Thought 
as seen in the fantastic plays of the 
Imagination. How many beautiful 
scenes are pictured to the fancy which 


have no existence in reality, and ere — 


we realize half we conceive the glo- 


But the reign of beauty is not con- | 
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vision flies!) How many bright 
dreams flit across our minds in our 
lovely musings, when imagination 
reigns in the soul. 

There is also beauty of Feelings as 
illustrated in the emotions of the 


soul. Though day by day time may 
steal the bloom from the fair face, 
there still remain the sunbeams of 
the heart. The light intellect still 
shines through the soul, and adds 
fresh lustre to its beauty: | 
For what is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs, and features, No 
These are but flowers! 
That have their dated hours, 
To breathe their momentary sweets then 
go, 

the stainless soul wit‘iin, 
Whose lustre gilds the form and 
tien. | 

Even the dark and rugged things 
of earth are enlived with the touches 


of beauty. That gloom cloud has 


gleams of sunshine on its borders. 

The light of beauty rests on the 
tall summit of the mountain’s craggy 
brow, and the trees wave “in solemn 
beauty, when the dark threatens, and 
the motion of the gentle breeze quick- 
ens to the fierce tornado. =. 


The Ocean is deep but beauty’ pla 


ys 


. in ripples on its surface as the waves 


come sporting over the waters in 
bright and glittering bands. It isa 
mirror for the stars, and they delight 


themselves in its beauty, and seem 


to tremble with wonder, as they gaze 
down upon the Sea and behold the 


image of themselves sleeping beneath 
the waters. 


How beautiful are those stars shi- 


ning so brightly, as mild and silent 


night comes on. There is the star 


of the evening beaming in loveliness, 


[April 
like the eyes of a beautiful woman 
whose lashes are quivering With the 
tears of departing sorrow. And 
yonder is the silver moon, rolling 
through the dark blue deptlis of space, 
and followed by her starry train, whil. 
she sheds a light enchantment o’e 
the world and wakes up all the music 
of the soul. Such scenery has been 
created to refine and grat ify the taste 
of man. 

Beauty waves his bright  sceptre 
everywhere. Human life is full o/ 
beauty like the world around. 
There is beauty in the innocence 
of childhood, the time of hope anil 
gladness, whose every dream is hea- 
ven, and whose cares and troubles 
hurry away, like the shadows of a 
passing cloud. 

There is beauty in the strength of 


‘ 


manhood, whose soul, though he is 


crowned with the highest honors, 
still retain the height hopes of youth. 

There is beauty in the weakness o! 
old age, as he leans upon his staf 
and decends the hill of life, cheering 


his soul by the recollection of the 
past, and the vision’s of the future. 
There is beauty in the silence ant 


solemnity of death, as the departing 
“soul welcomes the dreamless night ol 
long.repose, consoled: in life’s last 
~ struggle by the hope of immortality. 


The light of Heaven shines through 
the grave, cheering the dark valley 
with beams from above, revealing \ 
us the consoling thought that there 
is beauty even in death. a 
Sorrow itself is beautiful, and teas 
also, sparkling as they fall, like the 
dewdrops on the flower. 
“There’s beauty and there’s happines 
Within, around, above, 
Which bids my soul arise to bless 
A God of 
Brownsville Female College. 
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SHE eloquent L’ Aime Martin 
» says “A good mother will sieze 


CO non her child’s heart as her spe- 


cial field of activity. ‘To be capable 


of this, is the great end of female 
education. I have shown that no 
universal agent of civilization exists 
but through mothers. Nature has 
pleced in their hands our infancy and 


youth. I have been among the first: 


to declare the necessity of making 
them, by improved education, capa- 
ble of fulfilling their natural mission. 
The love of God and. man is the ba- 
sis of this system, In proportion 
as it prevails, national enmities will 
disappear, prejudices become extin- 
guished, civilization spread itself far 
and wide, one great people cover the 
earth, and the reign of God be es- 
tablished. ‘his is to be hastened by 
the watchful care of mothers over their 


offspring from the cradle upwards,” ' 


Such is the testimony to a mother's 
power, from the pen of a wise, far- 
seeing patriot and statesman, and in 
Proportion to her power is her respon- 


sibility. She holds the key to the 


infant heart. It is her privilege to 
enter at will through the door of the 
allections, and to regulate as she 
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A Mother’ S Responsibilities. 


chooses the secret springs which gov- 
ern the movements of after life 
Thoughtless indifference on her part 
is most disastrous in its consequences, 
and that incompeteney which results 
from her own voluntary neglect of self 
culture, is, In the highest degree, crim- 
inal. Itis difficult to fix the precise pe- 
riod when a child begins to be educated 
by the mother, but itis doubtless much 
earlier than is generally supposed. 
For the first few months of its exist- 


ence, the mother is wont to imagine © 


that its physical comfort alone de- 

mands her attention, and she is un: 
conscious that she is even now mak- 

ing moral impressions upon the heart 

of her child. Just sosoonasits un- 
practiced ear can distinguish the 
tones of her voice—just so soon sa 
the smiles and the shadows that flit 
across her countenance are reflected 
from its tiny face, does she begin to 


mould by education, the future char- 
‘acter and destiny of her child. 


The child of a convict mother in 
one of our state prisons, at the age of 
ten or eleven months was never seen 
to smile. It had been educated to 
sadness by the joyless expression of 
the maternal visage. The sunshing 
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of a happy heart, beaming from the 
face of its tutelary divinity, had ne- 
ver warmed and quickened into life 


the germs of happiness contained in 


the bosom of that stricken infant. 
There was something inexpressibly 
affecting in the unbroken gravity of 
its rayless, joyless face, and no doubt 
had that child then been removed to 
circumstances entirely different, and 
grown up without any knowledge of 
the manner in which the first year of 
its life had been passed, the impres- 
sions made by the sad face that bent 
over it in that gloomy prison, would 
have followed it, and given coloring 
to its whole future life. 

The responsibilities of the mother 
are great from the time that the em- 
bryo of an immortal being is first 
placed under her care and direction, 
but every succeeding month and every 
revolving year adds to their weight, 


[ Apiil, 
should she seek to twine them around 
the pillars of truth and virtue. How 


diligently should she labor to eradi- 


cate the evil passions, to repress the 
growth of selfishness, to establish 
principles of truth and justice, and 
to cultivate the benevolent affections 
in the heart of her child! And with 
this mighty work before her, what 
time has the young mothar to runaf. 
ter the fashionable follies of the 
world? She has to fashion a death. 
less spirit for immortality! The in. 
terests of a great nation are en- 
trusted to her keeping, since she 
must mould those who will hereafter — 
mould its destinies. What higher 
office could the most ambitious pos: 
sibly desire? Surely none more glo- 
rious is ever confided to mortal hands, 
And shall she abandon her sacred 
charge to the care of untutored ser. 
vants, that she may selfishly seek her 


till the child has reached maturity.» own pleasure? Shall she occupy her 
If the influence is so great .when‘ex-““*thoughts with frivolous amusements, 


erted only through the tones of her 


voice and the expression of her coun- 
tenance, how much greater when the 
import of her words is understood, 
and her every action is watched and 
pondered by the skillful little imita- 
tor at her side. Well may the pre- 


senee of her child, inspire her with 
may she “tremble with 
delicious fear,’’ when she reflects on 
the importance of the position she 
occupies. With what watchful care 
should she regulate her 


lest she, unconsciously teaehi by ex- 
ample some lesson she would wish 
might be unlearned. When the 
ereeping tendrils of the infant mind 
put forth in search of light and sup- 
port, with what earnest solicitude 


and efforts to keep up with the end- 
less gyrations of the fickle goddess, 
Fashion? Alas! she may do so, but 
it can only be done at the peril of 
her children, and her own peace of 
mind in after years, and at the sacri- 
fice of the most important interests 
that were ever confided to human 
keeping. 


Of all persons and plagues, the 


deadliest you can take into your heart, 
‘“sig-gain which fraud has won. 


You may cradle conscience however you" 


will, 
With sophistry soothe it and bid it be 
still; | 


From lullabys all no advantage you'll 
reap— 
You never, no never, can rock it to sleep: 
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Wickedness in High Places. 


The moral sense of the whole na- 
tion has received a terrible shock 
from the tragedy recently enacted at 
the Capital. The darkest crimes 
that stain the records of human de- 
pravity have been perpetrated by those 
high in official station, and moving in 
the front ranks of fashionable life. 
It is unnecessary to refer to the par- 
ticulars of this horrid drama, since 
nearly all the weeklies, both secular 
and religious contained them, but a 
few reflections on the moral lesson 
thus taught may not be inappropriate. 

It isa melancholy fact that the re- 
ligion of the Bible has very little 
practical influence over the majority 


of thoce to whom is entrusted the 


keeping of the nation’s honor. Ma- 
ny of them are men who are skepti- 
eal in their sentiments. Some, hay- 
ing never examined the evidences of 
the divine origin of revealed religion, 
reject it. A still greater number 
have been the recipients of religious 
instruction in early life, but having 
since violated the moral precepts of 


revelation, find it convenient to dis-~ 


believe the truth which condemns 
them. The experience of six thous- 
and years has prowed that when the se- 
ductions of pleasure and the impulses 
of passion are met only by motives 


drawn from considerations of world-. 
ly wisdom and prudence, the virtue 


of man falls an easy victim. N oth- 
ing but the awful’ sanctions-of eter- 
nity—the ever present belief that the 
pen of the recording angel is tracing 


in imperishable. characters every act 
of our lives, and every thought and 
every motive that finds a lodgment 
in our hearts, and that we must face 
this record in a future world, where 
vice will be eternally punished, and 
virtue eternally rewarded, can fur- 
nish motives strong enough to en- 
sure a continued course of virtuous 


action. If we are indeed a Chris- 
tian nation, as we claim to be, why 


should we not be truthfully repre- 
sented at our national Capital? Why 


should our nation, of which we are 


so justly proud, be there disgraced as 


it too often is, by scenes at which 
not only christianity, but universal 


humanity revolts? Is not the rem- 


edy in the hands of the people? Be 


not alarmed, fair reader, we are not 
going to talk politics to you, or ask 
you to decide who should be sent to 
Washington, and who shouldn’t, 
but we would appeal to your patriot- 
ism as women, and urge you to im- 
press diligently upon the minds of 
your sons, brothers and all, those over 
whom your influence legitimately ex 


tends, the idea that none are worthy © 
of the respect and confidence of their 
fellow-men, but those who fear God _ 


and keep his comniandments. © Mrs. 


Sigourney has beautifully atid truth- 


fully said, ‘This, then, is. thé patri- 


otism of woman, not to thnnder in 


Senates, or to usurp dominion, or to 
seek the clarion blast of fame, but 


faithfully to teach by precept and 


example, that wisdom, intogrity and 
peace which are the glory of a natiun. 
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A friend of onrs once said that by 
making a single remark to a mar- 
ried gentleman. she could obtain a 
pretty clear insight into his character, 
and discover the estimation in which 
he held his wife. ‘The remark was 
this, ‘‘It is no wonder Judson was a 
great man, for with the aid of three 


such women as were his wives, any 


man of mere ordinary abilities, could 
not have failed to be distinguished.” 
She said she had repeated this remark 
to several gentleman of superior abili- 


ties, who were happily married, and 


their reply invariably was, ‘That is 
very true; it is impossib’e to tell how 
much he is indebted to the influence 


of his wives for the estimation in. 


which he is held, and for the good he 


has been permitted to accomplish.” 


But the same remark repeated to 


others, would elicit the reply, ‘‘O, 


Judson would have been a great man 
any way, his wives have added noth- 
ing to his fame.’’? This lady had 
seen much of the world, and was a 
clore observer of human life, and she 
gave as the the result of her observa- 
tiens, the conclusion, that men of the 
greatest intellectual endowments are 
most ready to acknowledge the pow- 
er of woman's influence, and most 
desirious to avail themselves of its 
benefits. Whereas thosé have 
no claims to superiority, except such 
as the priyilege of wearing broad- 
cloth can confer, are most inclined to 
speak contemptously of woman, to 


be jealons of their masculine preroga- 


tives, and to wish to have it under- 
stood that they owe no allegiance to 
petticoat goverment: | 

Lhe above conversation, which oc- 


tion of mother or wife or sister, to 


_ northern districts had not Aspasias 
to their wives, if they had, we should - 


A smar: wife would have put Howe 


curred several years ago, was brought 
to mind by reading the following ex. 
tract of a letter of John Adams, ad. 
dressed to his wife, during the time 
of the Revolutionary War. We 
thought it confirmed thetheory of our 
lady friend, as it shows in what esti- 
mation woman’s influence was held 
by a great man of a former genera- 
tion. 

‘‘I think I have sometimes obser- 
ved to you In conversation, that upon 
examining the biography of illus- 
trous men, you will generally find 
some female about them, in the rela- 


whose instigation a great part of 
their merit is to be ascribed. You 
will'find a qurious example of this 
in the case of Aspdasia the wife of .« 
Pericles. She was a woman of the 
greatest beauty anil the finest genius. 
She tanght him, it is said his refined 
maxitns of policy, his lofty imperial 
eloquence, nay, even composed the 
speeches on which so great a share of 
his reputation was founded. 

~“T wish some of our leading men 
had such wives. By the account in 
your last letter, it seems the women 
in Boston begin to think themselves 
able to serve their country. Whata 
pity it is that our generals in the 


for their. wives. I believe the two 
Howes have not very great women 


suffer more from their exertions than 
we do. This is our good fortune. — 


in possession of Philadelphia a long 
time ago.” 
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The following letter, so expressive . 
of the feelings of the truly christian. 


heart, in the hour. of affliction, can- 


not fail to be read with interest, by 


all those whom experience has taught 


to sympathise with the writer. 


And, alas! how numerous is this 
class. How many mothers have felt 
the bitter pangs of separation from a 
beloved child! This letter was writ- 
‘ten in the confidence of friendship, 
without the remotest idea of publi- 


cation, but having since obtained per-_ 


mission from the writer, we give it to 
our readers, believing, that coming 
as it does, directiy from the heart, 
it will be more interesting to those 
who can apprec ate real feeling, than 
the more studied compositions which 
are penned for the eye of the public. 

Ed. 

November 14th 1858; 
My Arrecrionare Frigxp, anpb 
Morner.—Knowing that 
you have a heart ever ready to weep 
with those that weep, I feel constrain- 
ed to pour out my grief toyou. The 
Angel Death has entered ou quiet 


happy home, and snatched from our: 


embrace, our precious, lovely little 
Jemmie—Yes, Our Heavenly Father 
in His goodness, and merey has seen 
fit to take him from us, for some wise 
purpose I know, but Oh! what can 
that purpose be? It is wrong forme 
tol Ingnire, or wish to know? Oh! 
my dear friend, can it be I have 
- Srieved my Father, with my way- 


-» Wardness, and disobedience, until I 


Must be, thus heavil y chastened?—or 


ean it be possible that I have been 
thus far, and so long deceived, and 


*m nota child at all? If it be so, 
Go] grant that I may be sen-ible of 


it, and that I may this moment set 


about seeking that salvation, which 
is found alone, in the blood of the 


Redeeemer. Sometimes I feel recon- 
ciled, and even lifted up, that my 


precious boy is done with the sorrows 


of Earth, has crossed the turbulent 
stream of death, and is now secure 
in the bosom of his Savior—at others, 
my selfishness I suppose, makes it 
almost insupportable, though I know 
from experience that selfishness, and 
maternal afiection are incompatible. 
Is it possible to repress a momentary 
desire to have him back, when almost 
every object, reminds nge of some en- 
dearing look, word or act, his books, 
his clothes, his toys, his pets, and 
nothing reminds me of him more 
forcibly, or more pleasantly, than the 
Bib’ e, the big Bible, which he would 
alwav’s use ever saying when he fin- 
ished reading or st-dying a passage; 
“Now Ma I feel happy. Why my 
son? ‘Because I have done right.”’ 
There I find the leaves still folded, 
which he pressed: with his own_pre- 
cious fingers, to mark the places of 


his lesson, or reading. His last pas- 


sage memorized was, ‘Forgive us 


our debts, as we forgive or debtors” 


and his last prayer was to the end 
of that verse of the Lords prayer. 
He had commenced- to read the 


Bible through a few wegks since, 
had advanced to the 25th chapter of | 
Gen. 'T hough lis improvement was 
rapid; and he grew fast, yet, I never , 


could confid_ntly expect him to arrive 
at manhood. Ifelt that he was a 


"precious treasure loaned me for a sea- 


son, and therefore ever endeavored I 
thought, to prevent. giving him too 


great a share of my affections, but 
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it seems the very effort, only increas- 


ed the ordor—Oh, my dear friend, 
do I murmur? I hope I do not, 
even at this heavy bereavement 
of my last, and only child, but Oh 
the sad, the heart tendering thought, 
that my Heavenly Father is displeased 


-with me, which seems so manifest in 


this sad dispensation; this gives me 
more pain, than the loss of my child: 
Oh! pray for me that His anger may 
be turned away,—’Tis now Tuesday- 
night the 16th of Nov.—Just at this 
hour, 9, p. m. the angel spirit of our 
dear little Jimmie took its departure, 
left its tenemeht so dear to me, which 


we deposited in the burying ground, 
at Bluff Creek on the Friday-morn- 


ing following—Oh! What a trial! 
how much grace we need to support 
usin such. I feel thankful I have 
a kind sympathizing companion to 
console, me, and who mourns with 
me our loss. There was a deep mu- 
tual and tender attachment between 
them which I delighted to see—Do 
write soon—All well now, and conva- 
lescent except Sister Mat, I think her 


‘condition critical, had anattack of the 


same disease (Pneumonia) Farewell, 
Your distressed Friend, 
Carrie Hamiiton. 


[ Selected. | 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


Fashion kills more women than 


toil and sorrow. Obediente to fash- 
jem ig a greater trangression of the 


laws of woman’s nacure, a greater 


injury to her physical and mental 


constitution, than the hardships of 
poverty and neglect. Theslave-wo- 
man at-her tasks will live and grow 


old. and see two or three generations | 
of her mistresses fade and Pass away. 
The washerwoman, with scarce aray 
of hope to cheer her in her toils, will 
live to see her fashionable sisters die 
all around her. The kitchen-maid 
is hearty and strong, when her lady 
has to be nursed like a sick baby. » It 


is a sad truth, that fashion-pampered 


women are almost worthless for all 
the good ends of human life. They 
have but little force of character: 
they have still less power of moral 
will, and quite as little physical en- 


ergy. They live for no great purpose 


in life; they accomplish no worthy 
ends. They are only: doll-forms in 
thé hands of milliners and servants, 
to be dressed and fed to order. They 
dress nobody; they feed nobody; they 


instruct nobody; they bless nobody, 


and save nobouy. ‘They write no 
books; they set no rich example of 
virtue and womanly life. If they 
rear children, servants andnurses do 
all, save to.conceive and give them 
birth. And when reared, what are 
they? What do they ever amount 
to, but weaker scions of the old 
stock?. Who ever heard of a fash- 
ionable woman’s child exhibiting any 
virtue and power of mind for which 
it became eminent? Read the biog: 
raphies of our great and good men 
and women. Not one of them hads 


-- fashionable mother. They nearly all 


sprung from strong-minded women, 
who had about as little to do with 
fashion as with the changing clouds. 


PERPETUAL SUNSHINE. 


Bayard Taylor, who, last summer, 
made a journey to the North Cape, 
writes from Hammerfest, Finmark, 
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tothe New York Tribune, his im- 
-essions of the continuous polar day- 

light of the Artic “latitude, from 

which we extract the following: 

“J am tired of this unending day- 
light and would willingly exchange 
the pomp of the Arctic midnight for 
the starlight darkness of home. We 
are confused by the loss of night; 
We lose the preception of time. 
One is never sleepy, but simply tired, 
and after eight hours sleep by sun- 
ghine, wakes up as tired as ever. 
His sleep at last is broken and irregu- 
lar; he substitutes a number of short 
naps, distributed through, and finally 


gets into a state of general uneasiness 


and discomfort. A Hammerfest mer- 
chant, who has made frequent voya- 
ges to-Spitzbergen, told me that in 
the latitude eighty degrees, he never 
certainly know whether it was night 
orday, and the cook was the only 
person on board who could tell him. 

At first the nocturnal sunshine 
strikes you as being wonderfully con- 


venient. You lose nothing of the 
scenery, you can réad and write as 
usual; you never need be in a hurry, 
because there is time enough for every- 
thing. Itis not necessary to do your 


day’s work in the daytime, for no 


night cometh. You are never bela- 
ted, somewhat of the stress of life 
is lifted from your shoulders. But 
after a time, you would be glad of an 
excuse to stop seeing and observing, 


and thinking, and even enjoying. 


There is no compulsive rest such as 


darkness brings; no sweet isolation, - 


which is the best refreshment of 
sleep. You lie down in the broad 
day, and the summous, ‘arise!’ at- 
tends on re-opening. your eyes. I 
never went below and saw my fellow 


passengers all asleep around me with- 
out a sudden feeling that something © 


was wrong, that they were drugged, 
or under some unnatural influence, 
that they thus slept so fast while the 
sunshine streamed in through the 
port holes.” 
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Book Notices. 


Dook-Notices. 


MOUNT VERNON, a Letter to the 
Children of America: By the Author 
of Rural Hours. 


Though this letter of Miss Cooper 
was designed for juvenile readers, we 
have no doubt it will be read with 
interest through many a pair of spec- 
tacles. It contains a brief but graphic 


delineation of the character of the 


great founder of American liberty, 
and a rapid outline of the most prom- 
jnent acts of his eventful life. It 


closes with an eloquent appeal to the 


children of America to aid the wo- 


- men of the nation in their noble ef- 


fort to secure the guardianship of the 
home and grave of General Washing- 
ton. The proceeds of the work go 
to the Mount Vernon Association, 
and that Association will doubtless 
receive material aid from the sale of 
the work, as well as from the inter- 
est it will be likely to awaken in the 
accomplishment of the object in 
which it is engaged. ‘The question 
is frequently asked what the ladies 
of America propose to do with Mt. 
Vernon when they get it. We have 


seen no reply to this query. Per-— 


haps if the question was satisfacto- 
rily answered, a deeper _ interest 
would be felt in the enterprise on the 
part of some. When the purchase 
is made, the ladies will have a large 
‘plantation on their hands, which 
ought to do good to somebody, and 
what will they do with it? Might 
it not be made a home for superan- 
uated clergymen, who, after having 


spent a life of usefulness in the vin-— 


yard of the Lord, are left destitute 


and homeless in their old age? ° 


Aside from the direct object this 


letter has in view, we wish it might 
be extensively read, for the sake of 
the influence the contemplation of s 
life-like a portrait of one of the 
greatest and best men the world ever 
saw, 1s calculated. to exert on the 
minds of the young. Miss Cooper 
has happily introduced into this nar. 
rative nany of the maxims of wis- 
dom and piety by which our great 
hero was governed, and which *can- 
not be too carefully impressed upoa 
the youthful mind. 


THE COURTSUIP OF MILES STAN- 
DISH, and Other Poems, By 
Worpswortnu LONGFELLOW. 


This work ‘has been recently issued 
by Tichnor & Fields, Boston; and 
will be hailed with much pleasure by 
the admirers of Longfellow. Miles 
Standish and the Puritan maiden, | 
Priscilla, were passengers in the May- 
flower, and together they landed on 
Plymouth Rock midst cold Decem- 
ber’s sleet and snow. But when sick: 
ness fell upon the Pilgrim band, 
Miles had the misfortune to lose his 
beautiful Rose, and thinking he cou d 
not live alone in that savage land, 
anil remembering the angelic quali- 
ties of the Puritan maiden, Priscilla, 
he deputizes his friend John. Alden — 
to visit her for the purpose of ne- 
gociating a treaty for him. But the 
beautiful Puritan maiden, blushing 
deeply, replies, ‘‘I would rather you 


should speak for yourself, friend 


John,” whereupon John did speak 
for himself; and Miles Standish was 
highly indignant at the issue of his 
courtship, though as was quite natu- 
ral, he soon digested his disappo'a 
ment. 
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